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Dear Reader: 


The Emergency Committee of Atomic Scientists was or- 
ganized in August 1946 to support the educational activities 
undertaken by the various groups of atomic scientists. From 
the beginning, one of the important activities supported by the 
Emergency Committee has been the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, a magazine founded by the Atomic Scientists of 
Chicago, three years ago this month, and devoted to public 
education on atomic issues and related fields. 


The developments of the last two years have made it 
plain that the education of mankind toward a clear under- 
standing of the implications of atomic energy, and full appre- 
ciation of the dangers and hopes inherent in new discoveries, 
is a long-range task which cannot be solved on an emergency 
basis. The Editorial Board of the Bulletin and the Emergency 
Committee have agreed that the best way to provide the 
Bulletin with a broader and more permanent basis for the 
continuation and widening of its activities is through the or- 
ganization of a permanent Sponsoring Committee, representa- 
tive of the American scientific community. The distinguished 
list of scientists—physicists, chemists and biologists—who have 
agreed to become members of this committee, is a testimony 
that the Bulletin, in the three years of its existence, has be- 
come established as a representative organ of this community. 
It has become widely recognized in America and abroad, 
both as the best and most complete source of authoritative 
information on the social aspects of atomic energy, and as 
a forum for the discussion of the relevant problems, open to 
all points of view held in this field by American and foreign, 
natural and social scientists. 


However, despite this success, the problem of putting the 
Bulletin on a stable financial basis remains. In transferring its 
sponsorship of the Bulletin to the new Committee, the Emer- 
gency Committee wishes the Bulletin continued success in its 
important work, and appeals to all who have in the past sup- 
ported the Bulletin by their donations to the Emergency Com- 


mittee to continue and strengthen this support by contribu- 
ions to the Bulletin. 


Yours sincerely, 
Albert Einstein 


Chairman, Emergency Committee of 


Atomic Scientists 


| 
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NEW LIFE FOR THE UNAEC 


David F. Cavers 


Two contributors to this issue, Dr. Cavers and Mr. Shils, consider 
how the UNAEC may yet accomplish constructive work during 
the extended span of life conferred upon it by the insistence of 
the small nations at Paris. Dr. Cavers, a member of the Faculty 
of the Harvard Law School, sees in the exploration of concrete 
problems a hope of reconciling divergent views on atomic energy 
control. He outlined a previous suggestion for resolving the con- 
trol dilemma in "Atomic Power Versus World Security", BULLETIN, 


Vol. 3, No. 10. 


The General Assembly’s refusal to 
authorize euthanasia for the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission prompts 
the question: “What can the members 
usefully talk about?” 

If both sides are going to adhere 
resolutely to their present positions, 
come what may, then, of course, the 
Assembly’s action is destined to futil- 
ity. But can we be sure that this will 
happen? 

The record of the Commission’s 
past endeavors reveals grounds for 
discouragement aplenty and grounds, 
too, for doubting the Russians’ desire 
to agree. But an objective reading of 
the record does not compel the con- 
clusion that the Commission had ex- 
hausted all the potentialities for satis- 
factory compromise. 

Faced by the Russians’ consistent 
refusal to accepi the control tech- 
nique outlined by the Commission 
majority in the First and Second 
Reports and also by the Russians’ 
failure, despite protestations to the 
contrary, to allow their counter-pro- 
posals to be developed into more ef- 
fective measures, the Commission cut 
off its work before it had reached the 
brass-tacks problem involved in the 
application of its own control plan, 


This was a natural, a “logical” step, 
but, as a result, the Commission’s 
plans, despite their apparent specific- 
ity, remained plans “in principle” at 
many basic points. This is significant 
in the light of the familiar fact that 
nothing is harder to compromise than 
a principle—until the matter of ap- 
plication is reached. If, when prin- 
ciples are in conflict, attention can be 
shifted from broad abstractions to 
concrete matters of application, the 
actual gaps that divide the disputants 
are often discovered to be narrow 
enough to be bridged by compromise. 

There are three major problems in- 
volved in the application of its control 


plan that the Commission left virtu- 
ally untouched, namely: 


(1) The application of the prin- 
ciple of strategic balance (and, linked 
closely to it, the application of a 
second important though little recog- 
nized principle which I shall call “the 
principle of minimum use”). 

(2) The application of the principle 
of stages in the introduction of con- 
trols. 


(3) The application of the principle 
that sanctions against violations of 
the control plan should not be subject 
to veto in the Security Council. 


What Success 
Can Be Expected? 


The first of these problems, though 
potentially very controversial, seems 
not to have been the subject of ex- 
tended discussion, much less contro- 
versy. On the second, there was a 
continuing clash, but on the level of 
principle only. On the third problem, 
the Russians and Americans remained 
intransigent in disagreement in prin- 
ciple. Apparently no extended con- 
sideration was devoted to the very 
promising line of reconciliation which 
Foreign Minister Herbert V. Evatt of 
Australia suggested in July, 1946, 


1. A statement by Andrei Gromyko to the 
Working Committee on March 29, 1948, affords 
a nice illustration of this practice. After com- 
plaining of our unwillingness to examine the 
stages problem concretely, he goes on to de- 
plore the majority's “tendency .. . to sub- 
ordinate the political tasks of control to con- 
siderations of technical detail’’ and urges agree- 
ment on “key questions of principle’ UNAEC, 
Third Report (May 17, 1948) Annex 5 (a). 
Andrei Vishinsky more recently complained of 
the majority’s failure to develop the sequence 
of stages. Statement of UN General Assembly, 
Political Committee, October 2, 1948, reported 
in N. Y. Times, Oct. 2, 1948, p. 4 

2. In an earlier article, “Atomic Power versus 
World Security,” Bulletin Vol. $, No. 10, (Oct. 
1947), I criticized the majority plan on the 
ground that, unless qualified by a moratorium 
on all large-scale facilities, it would not ade- 
quately prevent action by a malevolent power 
and would create many new sources of inter- 
national friction. 





when chairman of the Commission. 
Perhaps an attempt to press further 
in considering these problems would 
be rendered futile by an abstention 
of the Russian and satellite delegates 
from the discussion. This seems un- 
likely, though doubtless they will con- 
tinue their exasperating practice of 
insisting that issues of principle be 
settled first while at the same time 
chiding us for our unwillingness to 
examine questions concretely.! 


If work on the three problems were 
firmly persevered in and, as it pro- 
gressed, areas of potential agreement 
began to broaden, then new possi- 
bilities would almost certainly open 
up for solving the one problem that 
the Commission has extensively ex- 
amined—the technique of control— 
and so pave the way to complete 
agreement. Even then, however, one 
would have to reckon with the possi- 
bility—or, to be more realistic, the 
probability—that complete agreement 
on all the problems of control at the 
Commission level would not lead to 
acceptance of the control plan by both 
sides if the present degree of political 
tension between the Western and the 
Soviet blocs should persist. 


This is a depressing contingency, 
but not one to be side-stepped. If, 
for example, a control plan depends 
for its effectiveness on a considerable 
measure of trust among nations, then 
the final judgment whether the req- 
uisite degree of trust exists is of the 
highest political order, and not for 
the Commission. On the other hand, 
the Commission need not close its 
eyes to the existence of reciprocated 
distrust; on the contrary, that fact 
sets the Commission the task of de- 
veloping a plan which will minimize 
dependence on mutual trust and will 
avoid accentuating the present ten- 


9 


sions.? 


There are two reasons why the risk 
of rejection on political grounds 
should not foreclose efforts to arrive 
at Commission agreement on a con- 
trol plan: (a) If such agreement can 
be achieved, that very fact would op- 
erate to lessen the existing tensions. 
(b) If the political relations between 
the blocs should improve more rapidly 
than now appears likely, the chance 
to effect a general settlement might 
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be seriously impaired by the fact that 
difficult issues in atomic energy con- 
trol still remained to be attacked. The 
notion that a general political settle- 
ment would make it easy to settle 
those issues is a naive and dangerous 
fallacy. 

These considerations together em- 
phasize the desirability of a further 
study of the three problems which 
the Commission has not yet examined 
in detail. In the rest of this article 
I shall point out some of the possi- 
bilities for adjustment that might be 
opened up by such an attack on each 
of the three problems. 


The Problem of Strategic 
Balance of Facilities 


Beginning with the Acheson-Lilien- 
thal Report, the principal safeguard 
in the control plans against seizure 
of atomic facilities and stockpiles has 
been the principle of strategic bal- 
ance. This principle is formulated in 
Chapter 5, Specific Proposal XI, of 
the Commission’s Second Report. It 
requires that facilities and stockpiles 
be so distributed that no one power 
would gain a_ significant military 
advantage by seizing the facilities 
and stockpiles held by the control 
agency within or adjacent to its ter- 
ritory. 

The Russians do not seem to have 
challenged this principle; indeed, the 
hospitable (though very general) ref- 
erence of Gromyko to the use of 
quotas in controlling peaceful atomic 
activities® all but presuppose Russian 
acceptance of the strategic balance 
idea which the quotas would imple- 
ment. 

In its Second Report, the Commis- 
sion introduced a second principle to 
govern the distribution and operation 
of production facilities which also 
was designed to deter seizure. This I 
shall call the principle of minimum 
use. It is formulated with respect to 
operations and stockpiles in Specific 
Proposal XII of Chapter 5 which 
reads: 

“The international agency shall 
keep the production of nuclear fuel 
in a form suitable for ready conver- 
sion to weapon use at the minimum 
required for efficient operating pro- 
cedures necessitated by actual bene 
ficial uses, including research and de- 
velopment. The agency shall not be 
authorized to increase existing stocks 
of nuclear fuel for any contemplated 
requirement except where it is neces- 
sary to produce nuclear fuel for use 
in facilities whose location, design, 
construction, and financing have been 
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definitely decided by the agency and 
the nation concerned.” 

A limitation on facilities consonant 
with the principle of minimum use 
appears in Specific Proposal XI for- 
mulating the principle of strategic 
balance. This states: “(c) Danger- 
ous facilities shall be provided for 
nations only as world conditions of 
security warrant and where economic 
justification exists.” 

Suppose now that the Commission 
were to tackle the job of translating 
these two principles into blueprints 
for a control convention. What might 
happen? 

Approaching the question of stra- 
tegic balance, the Commission would 
have to recognize that the world is 
not divided into fifty-odd wholly in- 
dependent powers, each armed against 
all the others. It would note not only 
the existence of blocs but also a cer- 
tain instability in the membership 
of those blocs. Facilities for produc- 
ing nuclear fuels would have to be 
distributed between blocs, but, in 
view of their great cost, the number 
of such facilities would be small. If 
any large plants were to be author- 
ized outside of the United States and 
Russia, presumably this would have 
to be done in pairs, and, if so, where 
would the counter-balancing plants be 
situated? And, in any case, how far 
from the border would a Russian 
plant have to be to constitute the 
strategic equivalent of Oak Ridge or 
Hanford? 

As these questions were being 
raised, the Commission would be con- 
fronted by its principle of minimum 


e Te there any 
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nomic need for large production facil- 
ities in Russia, given the present em- 
bryonic state of the art of using 
nuclear fission to produce electric 
power? What showing of “actual 
need” would justify their operation 
and the accumulation of stockpiles of 
the nuclear fuels they produced? 

If, however, the principle of mini- 
mum use denied the erection and 
operations of plants in Russia, then 
surely the principle of strategic bal- 
ance would forbid the maintenance of 


8. In a statement to UNAEC Committee 2 
at its 37th meeting, August,, 29, 1947, AEC/ 
C.2/11I, App. I, Gromyko said, “It is to be 
regretted that the question of establishing a 
system of quotas has not received the required 
attention” in the Commission. 

. It has been described in the Bulletin for 
May, 1947; Vol. 3, Nos. 4-5, (Daniel and Squires, 
“The International Contro! of Safe Atomic En- 
ergy’’) and for October, 1947; Vol. 3, No. 10, 
(Cavers, “‘Atomic Power versus World Security’’). 

5. UNAEC, Second Report (Sept. 1947) Pt. II, 
Ch 1, “Powers and Functions of the Agency” 
(b). It should be remarked, moreover, that the 
security achieved by a nice balancing of facility 
and output quotas in the convention depends 
on the perpetuation of the political alignments 
in existence at the time the convention was 
signed. 








like plants in this country. For that 
matter, how could the continued opera- 
tion of plants in the United States 
be justified on the principle of mini- 
mum use, even though that principle, 
as formulated in the rule applying 
to facilities, were regarded as curb- 
ing only future and not existing fa- 
cilities ? 

What emerges from this hypothet- 
ical projection of the two principles 
in the light of political and scientific 
actualities is the likelihood that an 
application of the Commission’s Sec- 
ond Report would come close to em- 
bodying the “zero quota” or “power 
moratorium” control plan. This plan, 
it may be recalled,t would forbid 
large-scale stocks of nuclear fuels 
and facilities for their production to 
all nations until either the relaxation 
of international tensions or scientific 
discoveries eliminating existing haz- 
ards made it safe to remove or modify 
the ban by amendment to the control 
convention. 

Just how close the Second Report 
would come in actual application to 
this alternative plan would not de- 
pend solely on the considerations of 
balance and minimum use just men- 
tioned. Another exceedingly impor- 
tant and pertinent question (to which 
the Commission’s report attempts no 
definite answer) is this: To what ex- 
tent would the application of the 
principles of strategic balance and 
minimum use be specifically deter- 
mined in the control convention rather 
than left to the judgment of the con- 
trol agency by principles declared in 
the convention. Every grant of dis- 
ceretionary authority to the agency 
in this vital area naturally is cause 
for concern on the part of the mi- 
nority powers. 


Extent of Agency's Power 
Is a Key Issue 


The flat prohibitions of the zero 
quota plan could readily be embodied 
in the control convention. In contrast, 
to spell out quantitative limitations 
on authorizations of large-scale activi- 
ties would be exceedingly difficult in 
a hard-to-amend instrument govern- 
ing a rapidly advancing technology. 
This the Second Report recognizes.5 
Accordingly, Proposal XI in Chapter 
5 declares that the distribution of 
dangerous facilities and _ stockpiles 
shall be determined “in accordance 
with the quotas, provisions, and prin- 
ciples set up in the treaty or conven- 
tion.” (italics mine) 

Here clearly is a matter on which 
further Commission deliberation might 


























do much to advance agreement. If 
the Commission concluded that its 
two principles precluded large-scale 
facilities, operations and _ stockpiles, 
then this decision could be embodied 
in the convention, and thus the need 
for vesting discretionary power in the 
control agency would be eliminated. 


By this single step some other sharp 
points of disagreement between ma- 
jority and minority would be wiped 
out. Thus the issue of ownership and 
management versus periodic inspec- 
tion of dangerous facilities would be 
largely done away by the convention’s 
ban on large-scale facilities. The same 
step would end the risk that a majority 
in the control agency would exercise 
its control powers to the detriment of 
the communist economies—a remote 
hazard but one much stressed by the 
Russians. If the control agency’s ac- 
tivities were confined to research, de- 
velopment and inspection, mining of 
ores containing both source materials 
and other important’ constituents 
would remain as almost the sole area 
of potential economic conflict. 


Perhaps the most important contri- 
bution to agreement that such a move 
would make would be in doing away 
with the risks of diversion and sei- 
zure. This would sharply diminish 
dependence on mutual trust among 
nations for successful control. The 
problem of inspection to detect clan- 
destine activities would, of course, 
remain, although reduced in 
difficulty. Further Russian 
concessions on this point are 
fective con 
trol. That they might be forth- 
coming is foreshadowed by 
Vishinsky’s defense in the As- 
sembly on October 2, 1948, of 
the earlier Russian inspection pro- 
posals on the ground that they repre- 
sented simply “a beginning.” 6 


indispensable 


Very possibly, in the brass-tacks 
consideration of the principles of stra- 
tegic balance and minimum use, the 
possibility of providing for some devel- 
opmental plants for power experimen- 
tation would be explored and a plan 
for maintaining them with limited 
supplies of nuclear fuels (obtained 
from our own past production) might 
be devised. 


Such plants would be “dangerous” 
in the strict sense in which that term 
has come to be employed, but if they 
were limited in size, located in ex- 
posed areas, and not backed up by 
large-scale production facilities, the 
resulting military hazards of diver- 
sion and seizure would be minimal. 


Modified to this extent, a control con- 
vention fixing zero quotas for danger- 
ous facilities and uses would probably 
result in no protracted delay in the 
eventual large-scale exploitation of 
atomic energy for power, unless, of 
course, political conditions were to 
deteriorate. In the latter event, hu- 
manity would have reason to be 
thankful for the zero quotas. 


The Problem of Stages 
in the Establishment of Control 


The problem of stages—the ques- 
tion of who is to trust whom, when 
and to what extent—long seemed to be 
at an impasse. Russia’s insistence 
that this country join in a treaty pro- 
hibiting the use of atomic bombs and 
their possession as well, without the 
assurance that an effective control 
plan had been set up, was, in effect, 
a highly unrealistic demand for uni- 
lateral disarmament, but it had great 
propaganda value. Our not unnatural 
resentment may explain our evident 
disinclination to discuss the difficulties 
involved in working out a schedule of 
stages in concrete terms, a disinclina- 
tion which Russian propaganda has 
also fully exploited. 

Now, however, Vishinsky states the 
Russians are ready to enter treaties 
forbidding atomic bombs and estab- 
lishing control plans simultaneously.’ 

This breaks through the im- 
passe only in the sense that 
it transfers the problem to the 


\ more realistic one of deter- 


mining a time schedule not for 
the signing of the treaties but 
for actual compliance with the 
treaties’ requirements. 
Vishinsky insisted in the Assembly 
on October 2, 1948, that the control 
plan become effective at all levels of 
production and use simultaneously.§ 
Unless only formal effect is intended, 
this appears at first blush to be non- 
sense for the processes involved neces- 
sarily extend over time. However, if, 
on this point, the Russians were in- 
terested chiefly in saving face, then 
it would be possible to make compli- 
ance with the control plan effective 
at all stages simultaneously simply 
by providing for investigations to be 
made preliminary to the effective date 
of the controls. On certification by 
the investigatory staff that conditions 





6. See Satement by Andrei Vishinsky, supra 


7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Reprinted in UNAEC, Third Report (May 
1948) Annex 3 (a), Art. 1 (c) 


at all levels were consistent with the 
plan requirements, then the plan 
could go into effect both formally and 
actually. 


How rapidly could the prohibition 
on the possession of atomic weapons 
be made effective? In this connection, 
it is important to recall that the draft 
convention to outlaw atomic weapons 
which the Russians submitted on June 
19, 1946,9 gave to any power possess- 
ing them a period of three months in 
which to dispose of its supply. If, for 
example, the effectuation of the con- 
trol plan would require four, six, or 
even eight months, the gap between 
the two periods would not seem to be 
unbridgeable. Certainly the issue mer- 


its brass-tacks discussion. 


At this point, moreover, it should 
be noted that the problem of stages 
might be affected very importantly by 
the resolution of the stategic balance 
and minimum use problems. Suppose 
a facing of the facts had led to the 
conclusion that no large-scale facili 
ties or stockpiles could be justified 
anywhere until change in political o1 
scientific conditions would permit 
changes in the control conventions. 
Then we should have to accept th 
necessity of demolishing our own 
large-scale facilities and all our nu 
clear fuel save such small amounts as 
might be preserved to produce radio 
active isotopes for research and medi 
cal therapy and perhaps to permit 
small-scale developmental work on 
the atomic power problem. It might 
then be possible to make demolition 
concurrent with the institution, o1 
an early stage, of a control plan, 
deferring the revelation of key scien 
tific and engineering knowledge till 
the control plan had been shown to 
be fully effective. 


I refer to such an arrangement not 
to advocate it but merely to show, 
first, how the possibilities of reaching 
secure and equitable agreements en- 
large once the stages problem is 
shifted from the domain of principle 
to the practical level of scheduling 
operations that must extend over time 
and, second, how closely the problem 
of stages is related to the substance 
of the control plan. 


The Question of the Veto 


When Bernard M. Baruch submitted 
the American control plan to the 
Commission at its first session on 
June 14, 1946, he declared “There 
must be no veto to protect those who 
violate their solemn agreements not 
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to develop or use atomic energy for 
destructive purposes.”20 Since the 
veto had already emerged as a point 
of division between the Western 
Powers and Soviet Russia, it was not 
surprising that, soon after Baruch’s 
speech, his views were attacked on 
June 19 in counterproposals offered 
by Gromyko who warned against “at- 
tempts to undermine the principles 
. . . of the activity of the Security 
Council, including unanimity of the 
members of the Security Council in 
deciding questions of substance... 
Such attempts must be rejected.’”11 

The issue thus formulated has nev: ° 
been resolved, although the protagon- 
ists of the respective views have fre- 
quently reiterated their positions. 
However, there is little evidence that 
they have realistically examined the 
significance of these views in the light 
of the enforcement problems that 
would actually face the control agen- 
cy, despite the efforts to this end ini- 
tiated by Foreign Minister Evatt of 
Australia. 

In a memorandum to the Commis- 
sion on July 8, 1946,12 Evatt asserted 
that “it is almost impossible to see 
how the functions and powers of 
such an agency [the control agency], 
working as it would in a defined and 
limited field, could come into conflict 
with the exercise by the Security 
Council of the functions and powers 
conferred” on it by the UN charter. 
He noted that the Council’s jurisdic- 
tion could be invoked only in the case 
of a dispute likely to endanger peace 
or security and in a case involving 
the application of s: 
of a threat to peace. 

These sanctions, Evatt pointed out, 
were far different from the measures 
that the control agency might invoke 
if, in the course of its day-to-day op- 
erations, it encountered non-compli- 
ance with its controls. Hence only 
when a_ dispute over compliance 
reached the level of danger that in- 
volved a threat to peace would there 
be occasion to invoke the jurisdiction 
of the Security Council. 

The Russians have _ recognized 
Evatt’s position to a very limited de- 
gree. They admit the principle of 
majority rule in the day-to-day op- 
erations of the control agency! but 
they firmly adhere to the position that 


10. UNAEC, Verbatim Record, First Meeting, 
AEC/PV/ reprinted as Appendix No. 1 to 
UNAEC, First Report (Dec. 1946), U. S. and 
UN Report Series 8 (U. S. Dept. of State) 
cf 81, 86. 

11. UNAEC, Verbatim Record, Second Meet- 
ing, AEC/PV/2, reprinted as Appendix No. 22, 
International Control of Atomic Energy, Growth 
of a Policy (U. S. Dept. of State) 209, 216. 
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the Security Council alone should have 
authority to take decisions on sanc- 
tions—even in the case of “minor 
sanctions,” as one of the British ques- 
tions of August 11, 1947, rather un- 
happily posed the issue.14 

The line between day-to-day opera- 
tions in the control agency on the one 
hand, and the determination of viola- 
tions and the application of sanctions, 
major and minor, looks clear-cut when 
discussion is on the level of principle. 
But its sharpness begins to blur when 
questions are translated to the level 
of actual operations. Not until dis- 
cussion of the problem has_ been 
brought down to this level and the 
concrete questions that are likely to 
arise are thoroughly canvassed will 
it be possible literally for the spokes- 
men of the respective groups to know 
just what they have been talking 
about. 


Consideration of Specific 


Cases Is Highly Desirable 


It is rather surprising that the ma- 
jor innovations in international or- 
ganization which the American and 
even the Russian control plans contem- 
plate should have been subjected to 
so little systematic scrutiny from the 
legal standpoint. And by that I do 
not mean scrutiny in terms of a pene- 
trating analysis of the nebulous con- 
cept of sovereignty. I mean an exam- 
ination of the brass-tacks types of 
questions that have to be resolved 
when any regulatory agency is cre- 
ated but which, in this situation, are 
presented in an almost unique inter- 
national context.15 

If the Commission were now to au- 
thorize a study of the problems of 
prohibitions and enforcement in the 
context of agency operations, it would 


12. Analysis of the Relationship between Or- 
ganized Measures for the International Control 
of Atomic Energy and the United Nations Or- 
ganization (Particularly the Security Council), 
submitted to UNAEC Working Committee, July 
8, 1946, reprinted as Appendix No. 21, Inter- 
national Control of Atomic Energy, supra note 
ll, at p. 204. For the United States reply, see 
U. S$. Memorandum No. 3, July 12, 1946, Ap- 
pendix No. 16, id, at p. 160. 

18. “Concrete day-to-day functions of the 
international control organ, in relation to which 
no ‘veto’ will be applied, should be defined in 
an appropriate convention.”’ Statement by An- 
drei Gromyko to United Press, Aug. 1947, as 
reprinted in Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 10, p. 302. 

Reprinted in UNAEC, Second Report 
(Sept. 1947), Pt. IV. 

15. A degree of specificity has, to be sure, 
been approached in the UNAEC’s Second Re- 
port in the proposals in Part II, Chapter 6, 
dealing with the rights of, and limitations on, 
the control agency in relation to inspection, 
surveys, and explorations. This chapter intro- 
duces the concept of “an international court 
or body” to issue warrants to inspectors in 
appropriate cases, but the court’s composition 
and jurisdiction are left undeveloped. Moreover, 
all questions of prohibitions and enforcement 
are expressly set aside for later study. 





enable us for the first time to visual- 
ize world government in action, how- 
ever limited the scale and however 
hedged by restrictions. Moreover, this 
study would not have to await a prior 
determination either of the character 
and extent of the operations to be 
permitted under the control plan or 
of the nature of all the controls to be 
applied. Nearly all the plans that 
have been considered present essen- 
tially the same kinds of enforcement 
problems. Thus, eliminating large- 
seale facilities and operations would 
not greatly change the kind, though 
it would materially reduce the num- 
ber, difficulty and danger, of the prob- 
lems that the control agency’s en- 
forcement machinery would have to 
handle. 


When the issues before the confer- 
ring powers have been worked out in 
concrete terms, some settlement along 
the line of Evatt’s proposal may ap- 
pear to be feasible. Perhaps an in- 
spired “clarification” of the distinc- 
tion between operational decisions and 
sanctions will leave the majority sat- 
isfied that the control agency would 
have sufficient autonomy to do its job 
(a matter of very practical impor- 
tance) while the Soviet bloc would 
find no impairment of the principle 
of unanimity in the Security Council. 


Some concession by the United 
States on the latter point seems in- 
dispensable to any such agreement.16 
And before one rejects this notion 
as fatal to effective control, the fol- 
lowing case must be considered: 


Suppose a nation possessing the 
veto power has been detected violating 
the control treaty on a scale consti- 
tuting a serious threat to peace. Com- 
pare that nation’s situation under the 
veto and under majority rule. As- 
sume in both cases that a majority of 
the Security Council votes a sanction. 
In the first case, the offending nation 
has a choice between submitting to 
the sanction or exercising the veto, 
knowing that the latter choice may 
lead to war. In the second case, the 
offencing nation also has a choice, 
the choice between submitting to the 
sanction or rejecting it, knowing that 
the latter choice may lead to war. 
Does this difference seem vital? 


16. That the United States’ position may be 
less adamant than has been supposed is sug- 
gested by Senator Austin’s speech of October 18, 
1948, before the Political Committee of the 
General Assembly in which he said: “In an 
atmosphere of cooperation on the basic elements 
of control, the matter of the veto could prob 
ably be worked out quite easily.”” N. Y. Times, 
Oct. 19, 1948, p. 8. 
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The United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission has been called back to 
work and its six sponsoring powers 
have been ordered to consult among 
themselves to discover whether a 
basis of agreement exists upon which 
an effective scheme of international 
control could be established. Neither 
of these decisions are among those 
which could be regarded as most use- 
ful for the restoration of a peaceful 
atmosphere in the world. The Atomic 
Energy C»mmission foundered in the 
distrust and hostility arising from 
the many points of conflict between 
the Soviet Union and the West which 
had existed long before the atomic 
bomb war developed. Its very founder- 
ing aggravated the international sit- 
uation and in turn made for an even 
more intense antagonism. 


Now that the Soviet Union and the 
United States have become hostile to 
the point where neither considerations 
of reason nor of long-run security 
prevail in their respective policies, 
the issues have become so overladen 
with spitefulness, acrimony and the 
advanced stages of a nervous shuttle 
of abuse and counter-abuse, and of a 
counter-threat, that men have come 
more and more to lose sight of the 
real issues and the real dangers. 


The Chances of Success 


and the Penalty of Failure 


The reopening of one of the main 
trouble-creating sources—the UN 
Atomic discussions—can 
scarcely lead to an improvement in 
the situation. A re-enunciation of the 
failure of the Commission to come to 
an agreement can only cause a further 
deterioration and it must be recog- 
nized that the chances for disagree- 
ment in the present situation are 
vastly greater than the chances for 
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agreement. The anti-Sovietism, which 
in varying degrees of intensity has 
become so widespread in Britain and 
the United States, will certainly re- 
ceive fresh strength from another 
failure of the Commission. 


But as if this were not enough, the 
Political Committee and the General 
Assembly have both recommended that 
the six sponsoring powers should con- 
sult among themselves. If this means 
a conference among the heads of 
states, the failure is nearly certain 
and the consequence probably very 
unfortunate. The Berlin discussions 
showed how poor are the chances at 
present for successful face-to-face 
negotiations on the highest level. In 
the Berlin situation, neither side was 
directly involved in an immediately 
vital strategic position—the Berlin 
problem is only a problem in face- 
saving and in indirect pressure cov- 
ered by a technical subterfuge, and 
either side could have yielded entirely 
to the other without direct and im- 
mediate disadvantage from the point 
of view of military security. 


The atomic energy problem is far 
more complicated; it involves tremen- 
dous calculations often running direct- 
ly and deeply into the unknown con- 
cerning the strategic implications of 
various control measures. The con- 
test of anxiety about the direct mili- 
tary significance of the atomic bomb 
is certainly more intense than that 
which surrounds the small and cir- 
cumscribable Berlin issue. The hopes 
which would be raised by such a con- 
ference among those who are not 
already irretrievably committed to one 
partisanship or the other and who are 
not entirely certain of the inevitability 
of another war would be very great 
and their frustration by such a con- 
ference would only contribute to a 
hardening of that attitude in the 
West which makes a third world war 





appear to be inevitable. 

Another evidence of this failure to 
agree—this time it would be very 
spectacular—would also damage the 
state of mind of Western Europe; it 
would deepen the apathetic resigna- 
tion of a large part of the population 
and it would also strengthen the two 
poles of anti-Soviet and anti-Ameri- 
can fanaticism, each of which needs 
the probability of the atomic bomb 
war to sustain its mania. 

The prospects then of the establish- 
ment of an effective system of inter- 
national control as a result of the 
resolution of the General Assembly 
are negligible and the consequences 
of failure are likely to be very perni- 
cious. Yet we are committed to their 
execution and it will not do merely 
to go through the motions or to sabo- 
tage them. 


The Stages Problem Is One 
Useful Subject of Study 


Despite the near-hopelessness of the 
ituation, there is still very much work 
on which the AEC can properly en- 
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although much of it might turn 
out to be nothing but intellectual ex- 
ercise. At the end of the Second Re- 
port a number of specific problems 
were ennumerated which had not been 
treated by the Commission during its 
deliberations. These include the ques- 
tion of stages, the administration of an 
international control organization, the 
elaboration of the quota system, ete. 
There are good reasons for the Com- 
mission to direct its attention to these 
discussions at present, not merely as 
a way of keeping busy on interesting 
subjects, but in order to guarantee 
that justice is done, that all possibili- 
ties and implications are explored, and 
that every effort is made to meet the 
requirements of national interests 
(particularly Soviet national interest) 
compatible with an effective scheme 
of control which would offer a high 
degree of assurance of security. 

The stages problem has long been 
a stumbling block and it is one in 
which a combination of good will and 
imagination could perhaps do some- 
thing—indeed certainly could have 
done something—to remove. The 
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needs of internal politics in the U.S.A., 
and the necessity to reassure Congress 
and the public that the Administra- 
tion, and especially the State Depart- 
ment, would not give up the great 
strategic advantage of the atomic 
bomb except in return for strong 
guarantees, such as the Lilienthal- 
Baruch proposals would have pro- 
vided, caused many people in the 
United States and in Britain to fail to 
appreciate sufficiently the fact that not 
enough concern had been given to 
Soviet interests in this particular re- 
spect. 

The world-wide survey which was 
called for as a first stage would have 
been a major breach in the “iron cur- 
tain” of Soviet secrecy for which the 
Soviet Union would not have received 
anything immediate in compen- 
sation. It was not reasonable 
for us to demand of the Soviet 
Union that it submit to this / 
sudden widening of the differ- 


we 
ential in strategic positions be- . ug, 


tween herself and the West un- 

less some more determinate period 
could have been specified, at the end 
of which no atomic bombs would have 
existed in the hands of any national 
power or international organization 
(i.e. the end-state originally envis- 
aged by the Lilienthal-Baruch pro- 
posal). 

Some widening of the differential 
in favor of the United States is in- 
evitable in the first stage of any use- 
ful control scheme except one which 
requires the simultaneous and com- 
plete destruction of the entire Ameri- 
can atomic bomb stock pile and the 
plants for the production of nuclea 
fuel—something which not even the 
Russians in their wildest moments de- 
manded. Recognizing this, it is nec- 
essary, if we wish to do our duty, to 
work out a scheme which would come 
to culmination before the Soviet Union 
itself could reasonably be expected to 
produce a large bomb stockpile. 

In any case, as long as the Soviet 
Union does not possess atomic bombs 
it is at a disadvantage vis a vis the 
United States. It must be our aim to 
see that on the basis of the best avail- 
able evidence and estimates the pe- 
riod in which the Soviet Union would 
be kept without atomic bombs while 
America still possessed them would 
not be longer than the period in which 
they would be without them as a re- 
sult simply of the limitations of their 
own scientific and engineering re- 
sources. 

A greater concentration of atten- 
tion on stages has been repeatedly 
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called for in the pages of this Bulle- 
tin at a time when success in devising 
a satisfactory scheme of stages would 
perhaps by an outside chance have 
contributed to the improvement of 
the situation. Nothing was done, eith- 
er by groups of scientists in the 
United States or Britain or by the 
UNAEC. Meanwhile, as the American 
atomic bomb stockpile grows and as 
long as no other state has acquired 
atomic bombs, the differential advan- 
tage of the U.S. increases and thereby 
renders a satisfactory solution of the 
stages problem more difficult. 

Still the problem must now be 
faced. We should be sure that every 
concession compatible with security 
from atomic bombs is made to the 
Soviet Union, that every one of their 
legitimate objections is met and 
that their spurious arguments 
are clearly exposed in thei 


inn. puriousness. 
A In the discussion of the stages 


problem, the recent proposal of 
the simultaneous conclusion of 
the two Conventions made by the So- 
viet delegates in Paris should be care- 
fully and respectfully treated, its 
implications patiently examined and 
expounded so that the issue becomes 
clear not only to the members of the 
UNAEC but to the public of Britain, 
America, and Western Europe. Only 
then—when the ambiguity of the term 
“simultaneity” has been exposed — 
will it be possible for weary, worried 
men of good will to resist the seduc- 
tion of the alluring “concession” with 
which the Russians have attempted to 
bedazzle a confused and depressed 
public—and in which they seem par- 
tially to have succeeded. 


Quota Problem Offers 
Some Hope of Agreement 


Simultaneously with the examina- 
tion of the stages question another 
sub-committee of the AEC should de- 
vote itself to the quota problem. It 
is not possible to say with certainty 
just how serious the Soviets are in 
their expression of interest in the 
quota proposals. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that they see in it one more 
possibility of prolonging the life of 
the AEC until the moment at which 
they believe that they have successful- 
ly evaded the responsibility for hav- 
ing obstructed its work and brought 
it to nothing. 

The arguments of Professor Black- 
ett in his recent book, written from a 
strong pro-Soviet standpoint, would 





tend to confirm this hypothesis, but 
we must not allow it to stand in the 
way of our making every attempt to 
work out a quota scheme which will 
protect the world from atomic bombs 
and protect a power-poor country like 
the Soviet Union from feeling cheated 
of something which it might other- 
wise have if its activities were not 
subjected to control. 

At present, neither of the main blocs 
is committed to any particular quota 
proposal. They are both on record as 
favoring it and this would appear to 
offer one of the few slightly hopeful 
signs of progress to agreement. 
Where one side is already committed 
in advance to discussion of a definitely 
worked out scheme, the chances of 
concessions are small, but where neith- 
er has anything but a generally fa- 
vorable predisposition, an acceptable 
solution might perhaps be found 
jointly through discussion. 

This discussion might eventually 
end only as a technical exercise, ob- 
structed and irritated by the usual 
Soviet noncommittal obstinacy and un- 
cooperativeness even in the answering 
of elementary factual questions. We 
must do this in order to demonstrate 
our good will to the world and to 
show the feasibility of the proposals 
which hitherto were set forth only in 
the most general form. Here, too, ev- 
ery effort must be made to show that 
unfair and unrewarding demands are 
not being made on the Soviet Union. 


Specific Plan of Operation 
Might Allay Soviet Fears 


Thirdly, the UNAEC should devote 
itself to the study of the organization 
and administration of the international 
control body. It should estimate how 
many persons would be required over 
each of the number of years immedi- 
ately ensuing from the present; what 
types of skill would be necessary; 
from what countries they could be 
recruited; how their reliability could 
be ascertained and guaranteed, etc. 
This will be necessary to refute the 
Soviet (and Blackett) canard that the 
system of control will be part of an 
American hegemony and also because 
the elaboration of the stages scheme 
will restore conclusions about the 
rates of recruitment, training, etc., of 
qualified personnel. 

The same sub-committee which is to 
be concerned with the character of 
the international control body should 
also be charged with the task of elabo- 
rating in some detail the mode of 
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adjudicating disagreements within the 
international control body. It should 
be done in such a way as to make 
clear and practicable a division of 
decisions between those which are to 
be settled in the control treaty (or 
convention) which will have to have 
unanimous acceptance before coming 
into effect, and those decisions which 
can be made by the majority vote with- 
in the international control body. 
Again, it is not likely that the deep- 
lying suspiciousness of the Soviet élite 
can be erradicated simply by rational 
measures, but in the Commission itself 
we must take all steps necessary to 
meet every rational fear which the 
Russians might have of being out- 
voted by a consistently unsympathet- 
ic majority. 


Russians Should Also 
Elaborate Their Proposal 


Here, too, by the clarification of 
issues great progress can be made 
in the dissolution of some of the ir- 
rationality which prevents agreement. 
This point by point consideration of 
the kinds of issues likely to arise and 
the ways of resolving them will cir- 
cumscribe the veto question in such 
a manner as to render it more amen- 
able to rational matter of fact dis- 
cussion, and it might prepare the way 
for a more conciliatory attitude on 
the veto question among the members 
of the majority. 

Perhaps as important as any of the 
suggestions made in the preceding 
paragraph is another urgent obliga- 
tion of the renascent UNAEC: 
sub-committee must, at the very be- 
ginning of the new sessions, give all 
its attention to a painstaking at- 
tempt to elicit from the Russians an 
exposition of the probable operation 
of the scheme they presented in June 
1947 with the same degree of detail 
which characterises the majority pro- 
posal in the Second Report. It is of 
course quite possible, if the Russians 
follow their usual tactics, that prac- 
tically no information will be forth- 
coming from them. As we have seen 
in so many cases in the UNAEC the 
Russians have lived from hand to 
mouth, policies being thrown forward 
which were not thought out and which 
did not rest on a basis of carefully 
elaborated previous studies. 

If that is the case with respect to 
the Soviet inspection proposals, then 
the members of the majority, and 
particularly the Americans who have 
the most technical knowledge in these 
matters, must attempt to take the 


rele of the Russians as sympathetical- 
ly as possible, to try to imagine how 
such a scheme would work in its day 
to day operations. Then, either with 
or without Soviet co-operation, but 
after careful and patient study, it 
would be possible to know and to ex- 
plain to the world more clearly than 
has hitherto been done by the oppo- 
nents of the Soviet scheme whether 
and wherein the Soviet scheme is in- 
adequate. It is necessary that the 
Soviet scheme should not be prejudged 
in the UNAEC, however strong the 
presumptive evidence against it. 


In these discussions the American 
and British delegates must show the 
same imagination and persistence they 
showed in their earlier technical dis- 
cussions. The Soviet capacity to ir- 
ritate and produce a sense of frustra- 
tion and pointlessness must be neu- 
tralized. It will certainly be difficult to 
achieve this level of detachment while 
maintaining sufficient interest and de- 
votion in a task which seems to be 
destined to end in failure. But it is 
only by doing so that we will be cer- 
tain that we have done all in our 
power to meet every reasonable Soviet 
objection to our plan and that we 
have made every attempt to examine 
their own proposals. If we succeed 
in doing this, then we shall also have 
less to fear from irresponsible Soviet 
propaganda which emanates from 
Soviet, British, American and French 
sources, and which simply by vehe- 
ment reiteration, impresses the gul- 
lible. 


But it is not at the level of these 
technical discussions that the really 
sharp thorns will be encountered. 
These will enter most seriously into 
the consultations of the six sponsor- 
ing powers—i.e., the five permanent 
members of the Security Council and 
Canada. It is important in the first 
place that this consultation should not 
be allowed to become, under thought- 
less and well-intended pressure from 
British and American groups and 
clever but ultimately self-defeating 
propaganda from Soviet sources, a 
meeting of the heads of state of the 
six powers. 


There was perhaps a time about one 
and a half years ago when such a 
measure might conceivably have been 
fruitful. That is no longer so. The 
Soviet proposal for a one-third dis- 
armament was far too clearly a prop- 
aganda device to afford any encour- 
agement as to the possibility of ne- 
gotiating by diplomatic means a genu- 
ine disarmament agreement. And yet 
the problem of international control of 


the atomic bomb can scarcely be dis- 
cussed without also discussing dis- 
armament in conventional weapons 
and in the newer means of mass de- 
struction other than atomic bombs. 

The situation has become too tan- 
gled and too filled with distrust and 


active hostility for a general disarm- 


ament program to have any chance of 
acceptance—and it certainly could not 
be satisfactorily settled by a meeting 
of the heads of state in a fairly short 
conference. The time for large im- 
aginative solutions, for Utopian poli- 


tics, is over for the time being. The 
larger and the more enerous the 
measure, the more suspect it will be 
in thi ituation in which each prin- 
cipal expects nothing but harm from 
his adversary. The re are, moreover, 
© many outstanding and fearsome 
issues that the settlement of any one 
involves a decision as to almost all 


the others. Where there are too many 
decisions to be made more or less 
simultaneously—as they would have 
to be in an “overall settlement,” the 
ham and the anxiety would be too 


great for any one of them to be made. 


Compromise Must Take 


Place on Practical Level 


It is therefore necessary for the 
“consultations” to be carried on at a 
level lower than the heads of state 
or foreign secretaries—in order not 
to raise popular hopes too high and 
not to cast them down too far—and 
they should be confined as much as 
possible to the atomic energy prob- 
lems which have already been rec- 
ognized as such. Within these terms 
of reference, the majority and par- 
ticularly the Americans should pre- 
pare to make some concessions to the 
Soviet Union. 

It is especially on the question of 
the veto on sanctions that a concession 
can easily be made. It might not solve 
our problem but it would perhaps re- 
duce the intensity of Soviet intem- 
perateness and thus create a more 
lucid atmosphere within which an 
agreement would have a slightly 
greater chance of realization. 

For reasons which have been repeat- 
edly set forth in the Bulletin, the 
United States would lose practically 
nothing from the security standpoint 
by the withdrawal of the proposal to 
abolish the veto on sanctions in atom- 
ic energy matters. From the propa- 
ganda standpoint, which must un- 
fortunately be considered by us much 
more than it has hitherto, the United 
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States would stand to gain consider- 
ably. 

It must be recognized that except 
for some rather substantial but 
still very technical and therefore 
unspectacular concessions in the 
Working Papers, we have not made 
a single concession to the Soviet 
Union. We have certainly not made 
any spectacular “concessions” such 
as the Soviet Union has made by 
agreeing to international inspection 
in 1947 after having furiously op- 
posed it and by offering the “conces- 
sion” of the simultaneous conclusion 
of the prohibition and control conven- 
tions. It should be noted that the first 
Soviet concession was really only a 
concession as compared with their 
earlier refusal (Autumn 1946) to al- 
low any type of international control 
and was thus only a virtue by contrast 
with a very large-scale vice, and al- 
though the second concession is a 
hollow and technically meaningless or 
at least extremely ambiguous propa- 
ganda action. 

Still to the as yet uncommitted 
peace-seeking and bewildered men of 
Western Europe, Britain and America 
and to the delegates of the small na- 
tions in the UN, they do look like real 
concessions. They are accordingly a 
challenge to the United States and 
Britain to produce a counter-conces- 
sion. In our case, however, these con- 
cessions must be genuinely intended 
because they are right and not simply 
a struggle for public support; the 
latter will be a desirable but incident- 
al by-product. 

To do this well, we must above all 
free ourselves from the infection of 
self-righteousness and irritation which 
has increasingly characterised the be- 
haviour of our senior delegates to the 
UNAEC. Vishinsky, when he charges 
the majority representation with hav- 
ing been too irritated to consider the 
Soviet proposals with sufficient seri- 
ousness fails of course to cite the 
fact that it was the highly exasper- 
ating behaviour of his agents and 
subordinates in the UNAEC which 
brought this about. 

There can be no doubt that the 
tactics of the Soviet delegates from 
Gromyko down would have tried the 
patience of saints, but in view of the 
issues at stake, our delegates must 
attempt to be more than saints in 
this regard. There is little that we 
can do directly to improve the mode 
of Soviet behaviour in international 
bodies—the best that we can hope 
to do is to create an atmosphere in 
which rational discussions can be 
carried on and in which the potenti- 
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alities of the Soviet delegates for 


rational discussion can be nurtured. 

Unfortunately it does not seem 
as if the long exposure of some of 
our British and American senior 
delegates to the Soviet tactics has 
left them with sufficient patience 
and internal intellectual freedom to 
meet these requirements. Instead 
of refuting fallacious Soviet argu- 
ments in the form in which they are 
delivered, there has been an increas- 
ing tendency to deal with them in an 
intellectually casual and yet rigid 
fashion. Increasingly our delegates 
have shown rigidity and dogmatism, 
failing to re-expound the good grounds 
of their own position but instead flail- 
ing the Soviets with phrases and 
arguments which have become clichés 
in their own minds. There has also 
been a pronounced tendency towards 
moralizing and self-righteousness, and 
the continued exhibition of these qual- 
ities will reduce whatever small chance 
there is to influence the Soviets in 
the right direction or, what is more 
important and hopeful at present, to 
influence world opinion in the right 
direction. There seems then to be a 
need to change the composition of our 
representation to the consultation of 
the sponsoring powers. 


Even if we make every concession 
in substance and every modification 
in procedure compatible with the re- 
alization of an effective scheme of 
international control along Lilienthal 
lines, we are still unlikely to succeed. 
When we fail we must be sure that 
our failure does not precipitate a fur- 
ther deterioration of the situation. We 
must be sure that it does not raise 
the level of anxiety in Europe and in 
America. 


To prevent the failure from having 
too deleterious consequences, we must 
do everything in our power to avoid 
becoming overexcited ourselves. Our 
press and our politicians must exert 
a more judicious self-control; the 
justification of good policies in terms 
of their anticommunist consequences 
must be diminished and in this the 
State Department, and especially the 
President and the Senate Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee in America, and the 
Foreign Secretary and his deputies 
and representatives in Great Britain 
have especially great responsibilities. 
The main and immediate aim of our 
policy at present must be the rehab- 
ilitation and stabilization of Western 
Europe. If we succeed in that, if 
western Germany becomes an effective 
contributor to the welfare of Western 
Europe, if France and Italy cease to 


be objects of our worries and the Com- 
inform’s efforts, then the Soviets 
might accept the stabilization of the 
situation as something to which they 
must adjust themselves, and nerves 
everywhere might settle down. When 
that is done, then we can once more 
restore our attention to the primary 
task of the formation of the moral 
consensus among the nations. Mean- 
while the situation will have become 
all the more dangerous as far as the 
atomic bomb situation itself is now 
concerned: the American bomb stock- 
pile will have increased; the destruc- 
tive power of the bomb will likewise 
have increased. The means of delivery 
will have become more effective over 
greater distances, and the Soviets will 
have progressed towards producing 
their own atomic bombs. The urgency 
of the establishment of consensus will 
be greater than ever, and we need the 
steadiest possible nerves and the 
clearest possible brains if we are to 
keep our eye persistently on the right 
object and prevent it from receding 
further and further into the distance. 


New Life for UNAEC 


(Continued from Page 358) 


Now, to be sure, in the first case, 
if the offender chose the veto and war 
resulted, the war would be predicated 
on Article 51 of the Charter confer- 
ring on nations the right to self-de- 
fense,17 whereas, in the second case, 
the war could be based on the articles 
of the Charter providing for the ex- 
ercise of force by the Security Council 
and obligating member-nations to par- 
ticipate in such action. This, however, 
is a legal distinction that would not 
be likely to alter materially the list 
of the fighting powers. It is a dis- 
tinction worth an argument in con- 
ference but scarcely worth the sacri- 
fice of ultimate agreement. 

Operating on borrowed time, the 
UN Atomic Energy Commission may 
still bring to fruition the hopes with 
which it was created; but, for it to 
do this, it must defer the hope of 
agreement in principle until, for each 
of the three major problems in the 
application of controls, it can deter- 
mine, in concrete terms, just what 
such agreement would entail. 


17. Article 51 applies only in the event of 
an “armed attack’’. However, as early as July 
12, 1946, the United States urged that, in the 
atomic energy control convention treaty, “‘armed 
attack"’ be defined to include “‘certain steps in 
themselves preliminary to” the actual dropping 
of an atomic bomb. See U. S. Memorandum 
No. 3, July 12, 1946, supra note 12. Even if 
no agreement is reached on this point, one may 
be reasonably sure what the de facto interpre 
tation would be. 
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THE ATOMIC DEADLOCK 


COULD BE BROKEN 


E. M. Friedwald 


With the kind permission of the editors of DISCOVERY we re 
print the following symposium which first appeared in the August 
September and October issues of that magazine. For lack of 
space we have condensed Mr. Friedwald’s excellent introductory 
summary and analysis of negotiations for international control. 
Mr. Friedwald is the author of ''Man's Last Chance—A Survey of 
Political Creeds and Scientific Realities.’ Professor Mott, of Bri 

tol University, was formerly president of the British Atomic Scien- 
tist's Association. Dr. Oliphant, of Birmingham University, wa 
technical advisor to the Australian Government's delegation at 
Lake Success. Dr. Urey is a member of the Institute for Nuclear 
Studies at the University of Chicago. 


The starting point in the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy is the 
Report of the State Department pub- 
lished in March, 1946. 

The recommendations of this Re- 
port form the core of the proposals 
for a world control scheme (the Ba- 
ruch Proposals) put forward by the 
United States to the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the United Nations. 
They can be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


1. Establishment of an internation- 
al authority to be in sole control of all 
operations classed as dangerous, and 
to have power to deal with new devel- 
opments as they arise. 


2. The Authority to license, con- 
trol and inspect all other atomic en- 
ergy activities left under national 
control. 


3. The power of veto not to apply 
either to the day-to-day work of the 
Authority or to the punishment of 
transgressors. 

4. The control scheme to be put 
into effect in successive stages, the 
United States gradually relinquishing, 
to the extent required by each stage, 
national control of its atomic activi- 
ties. 

Russian objections to the Baruch 
plan have been many and varied, but 
have finally crystallized into three 
main points: the power of veto in re- 
lation to the punishment of transgres- 
sors, the step-by-step procedure for 
the setting up of the control scheme, 
and opposition to international own- 
ership of deposits or plants, or to 
supra-national management of them, 


to unlimited access to atomic plants 
for inspection, to aerial surveys by 
the Authority, in short, to anything 
which would make the control effec- 
tive and real. 


An Atomic Development 
Authority without Russia 

It is clear that as long as the Soviet 
Union maintains its uncompromising 
stand on the principle of absolute na- 
tional sovereignty there is no possi- 
bility of establishing any really effec- 
tive scheme for control of atomic en- 
ergy which would embrace the whole 
world. And this being so, the rest of 
the world seems to have resigned it- 
self to drifting, to letting things take 
their course and hoping for the best. 
Not that there is any hope of the 
United States retaining its monopoly 
for more than a few years. 

At the beginning of 1948, President 
Truman’s Air Policy Commission gave 
it as their opinion that on January 1, 
1953, America would face A-Day—the 
day when foreign countries would al- 
most certainly possess atomic weap- 
ons and effective long-range guided 
missiles in quantity. Once this stage 
has been reached, the establishment 
of an effective control scheme will, 
for technical as well as political rea- 
sons, be infinitely more difficult than 
it is now. And the hope that some 
vague and ill-defined fear of reprisals 
would be enough to prevent any ag- 
gressor from using atomic weapons 
goes against the accumulated experi- 
ence of history. No amount of wishful 
thinking can alter the fact that to 





drift is, in all probability, to drift to- 
wards global disaster. 

What then is the alternative? 

Surely if, in the absence of Russian 
co-operation, it is impossible to estab- 
lish a control system which would 
prevent the manufacture of atomic 
weapons, the next best thing would 
be to devise a system which would 
effectively prevent their use; and this 
can be done without Russian co-opera- 
tion. In other words, the five-sixths 
of the world which recognizes the im- 
perative need for a certain measure 
of world integration should go ahead 
without Russia. Naturally a control 
scheme excluding the 300 million peo- 
ple of the Russian bloc could not aim 
at preventing atomic armaments: on 
the contrary, it must aim at produc- 
ing the most advanced and effective 
atomic weapons, at distributing them 
according to strategic necessities, at 
holding itself ready for instant ac- 
tion—in short, at building up such an 
overwhelming power as to confront 
any potential aggressor with the cer- 
tainty of swift annihilation. If the 
Authority maintains plants and stocks 
of atomic weapons in western Europe, 
the Middle East, India, China, Alaska, 
in a word, everywhere within its juris- 
diction, if it is ready to act at a mo- 
ment’s notice, no aggressor could hope 
to escape total destruction. And wars 
do not start unless an aggressor has 
reason to believe that he has some- 
thing to gain without risking too 
much. 

Naturally, if such a scheme is to 
succeed, the Authority would have to 
be something very different from the 
United Nations. It would have to be 
a truly supra-national authority, able 
to make its own decisions without any 
reference to purely national interests, 
and endowed with the authority—and 
the power—to enforce them. Herein 
undoubtedly lies the biggest single 
obstacle to the realization of such a 
scheme, for even the nations in favour 
of an effective atomic control would 
not lightly agree to merge an appre- 
ciable part of their sovereignty into a 
supra-national body. But they have 
explicitly recognized the need to take 
this fateful step, and there is no rea- 
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son why they should change their 
minds. Once this major obstacle has 
been overcome, the others present no 
great difficulty. 


Are There Obstacles to a 
Scheme without Russia? 


Indeed, what are the other objec- 
tions to an atomic control scheme 
without Russia? 


It is often argued in the United 
States that the sharing of atomic 
knowledge with nationals of other 
countries participating in the scheme 
would make it easier for Russia to 
learn whatever there remains to be 
learned of the secrets of the atom. 
But this contention ignores the fact 
that the real secret is not something 
which can be easily passed over on a 
slip of paper. It lies rather in the 
accumulated experience and_ vast 
working knowledge of a large body 
of scientists and technologists thor- 
oughly conversant with all the tricks 
of scientific technique, all of which is 
the natural appurtenance of a nation 
accounting for nearly three-quarters 
of the world’s industry. To gain any 
real advantages from ‘atom spying’, 
Russia would have to get hold of a 
large number of foreign scientists and 
technologists—and the right ones at 
that. Moreover, the primary aim of 
the scheme would be to prevent the 
use, not the manufacture, of atomic 
weapons. 


Another and more serious objection 
is that a country in which the Author- 
ity has built plants and stocks might 
turn communist and seize them. The 
answer to such a contingency is that 
the Authority’s sites would have ex- 
traterritorial rights, and that any at- 
tempt by any country to seize them 
would amount to aggression and as 
such be liable to full retribution. The 
danger of seizure might be minimized 
by some device whereby plant and 
stocks could in an emergency be de- 
stroyed at a moment’s notice. 


These are objections of a technical 
nature. But there is also another ar- 
gument, a political one. It is said that 
as any atomic alliance excluding Rus- 
sia must, by the logic of facts, be 
potentially of an anti-Russian char- 
‘acter, an atomic control scheme ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union would per- 
manently split East from West and 
destroy what slender chance remains 
of a rapprochement. 


Even if this were true, it would still 
‘be an infinitely better solution than 
the one which consists in drifting and 
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doing nothing. For this way lies atom- 
ic chaos—on the dawn of A-Day, and 
the likelihood of a fully fledged atom- 
ic war to follow sooner or later. 

But is it so certain that starting 
without Russia would permanently 
split East from West? 

So far the Soviet Union has deter- 
minedly opposed any control scheme 
which would stand a reasonable chance 
of fulfilling its functions effectively. 
And there is every reason to believe 
that it will continue to maintain its 
opposition as long as it is led to be- 
lieve that by its mere abstention it 
can frustrate any initiative on the 
part of the West in establishing some 
form of atomic order. But if the West 
decided to go ahead without Russia, 


if it succeeded, as it certainly would, 
in binding together the greater part 
of the world in the control of the 
atom, it would create an atomic alli- 
ance so overwhelmingly powerful that 
its mere existence would constitute a 
permanent threat to any nation stand- 
ing outside it. How long could Russia, 
which has so clearly shown her fear 
of any kind of bloc, afford to stand 
aside from such an overwhelmingly 
powerful combination? The political 
realism which runs like a_ thread 
throughout Russian history encour- 
ages the view that it would not be 
very long. In fact, to start without 
Russia may be the only peaceful way 


of getting her co-operation. 





An Atomic Alliance Holds 


N. F. Mott 


Mr. Friedwald’s article calls for a 
world-wide alliance, which, acting 
through a supra-national authority, 
would deter the Russian Government 
from any aggressive act by the threat 
of overwhelming attack with atomic 
weapons. Mr. Friedwald calls his au- 
thority an A.D.A. without Russia, but 
this in my view is a most misleading 
designation. The purpose of the 
A.D.A., as envisaged originally in the 
Lilienthal report, was to develop atom- 
ic energy for peaceful purposes all 
over the world, under a scheme of in- 
ternational ownership and control 
which would ensure that the facilities 
built up were not diverted to the pro- 
duction of weapons. Mr. Friedwald, 
on the other hand, proposes that the 
countries outside the Russian orbit 
should produce atomic bombs to the 
limit of their capacity; and he is 
certainly wrong in thinking that an 
authority set up for this purpose 
would erect plant or accumulate 
bombs in Europe or in the Middle 
East. Military considerations would 
ensure, as in the last war, that man- 
ufacturing plant should be built in 
the relative safety of North America, 
whence if need arose bombs could be 
rapidly transported by air to the for- 
ward bases. Apart from the provision 
of these bases and of armies to guard 
them, the only specifically ‘atomic’ 
contribution which Europe could make 
to the alliance would be the services 
of her scientists, who, as in the last 
war, could co-operate with their Amer- 
ican colleagues in the production of 


No Security for Britain 


these weapons. Even if plants were 
erected in Europe, the number of 
bombs which could be produced there 
would be insignificant compared with 
that in the United States. 

A loose military alliance between 
Western Europe and the United States 
seems now to be taking shape, and 
apart from the implication, with 
which I disagree, that such an alli- 
ance would be strengthened by the 
sharing of atomic development, Mr. 
Friedwald’s article recommends little 
beyond the building up of the alliance 
and an open decision to use atomic 
weapons in case of war. His article, 
however, does not discuss the real 
problems involved in this policy. These 
seem to me to be as follows. In West- 
ern Europe the governments, sup- 
ported by much of the population, 
wish to be free from the fear that the 
communist parties in their countries 
can, in the last resort and at an ap- 
propriate time, count on armed Rus- 
sian support. In this they have the 
sympathy of the United States, and, 
with American support, in course of 
time it may be possible to build up in 
Europe land forces which can hold 
Western Europe against the Red 
Army. This, however, cannot be done 
quickly, and an alternative policy 
which appeals to influential circles in 
the United States as quicker, cheaper 
in manpower and more effective, is to 
rely on the threat of destruction of 
Russian cities by a large strategic air 
force. This policy relies on the tech- 
nical superiority of the United States 














in aviation and especially in the large- 
scale production of atomic weapons, 
which is likely to persist for many 
years after Russia begins to make 
them. It has to be admitted, however, 
that no attack by atomic weapons 
which we can envisage at present 
would alone prevent the Red Army 
from advancing to the Pyrenees, put- 
ting the industry of Europe to work 
for them and attacking Great Britain 
from Calais with long-range weapons. 


If defence through a strategic air 
force is to be the policy of the West, 
it is on its threat that Europe must 
rely; if the threat fails, Europe, and 
probably Great Britain too, are faced 
with such devastation that the hope 
of eventual American liberation offers 
little compensation. 

Those who demand an alliance based 
on strategic bombing with atomic 
weapons have to ask themselves this 
question: is it likely that an alliance 


can quickly acquire such power that 
its threat will never be used, and 
that a pax Americana will give the 
world that period of peace which it 
so badly needs? Or is it equally like- 
ly that under the mounting threat of 
atomic bombing the Russian pressure 
to expand their sphere of influence 
will be increased to a point where it 
will precipitate the armed conflict 
which we hope to avoid? 





Western Control Means Eastern Supremacy 


M. L. Oliphant 


Scientists who took part in the war- 
time development of atomic energy 
gave earnest thought to the moral and 
practical problems which would arise 
if their efforts were successful. When 
it became clear that a weapon of un- 
precedented power would be produced, 
discussion of these problems was in- 
tensified. It was thought that the new 
weapon had such unique and terrify- 
ing properties that its control would 
provide a test case of the possibility 
of international agreement, for it 
should be possible to discuss this 
material problem in an atmosphere 
free from the inevitable differences 
which arise over most other questions 
which so often involve nationality, 
economics, creed or language. Dr. 
Robert Oppenheimer, who led the 
team which produced the bomb itself, 
was appointed a member of the com- 
mittee set up under Lilienthal to make 
proposals, and he was able to incor- 
porate, in the control scheme formu- 
lated, much of the substance of the 
discussions among his fellow scien- 
tists. The official policy of the United 
States, embodied in the Baruch pro- 
posals, was naturally more rigid po- 
litically than the Lilienthal recom- 
mendations, but retained the gener- 
osity and grandeur of the original 
scheme. 

The high hopes of the scientists 
were shattered in the earliest days 
of the deliberations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Before the end 
of the first month of operation of this 
clumsy body, where there was no dis- 
cussion, no spontaneity, but only polit- 
ical speech, the scientific advisers 
present knew that they had failed. 

It was right to make the experi- 
ment. If the case could have been 
argued dispassionately around the 
table, some agreed scheme might have 
emerged. It was equally right to 


abandon discussion when deadlock on 
vital principles rendered continuation 
abortive. Atomic energy has become 
just one more factor emphasising the 
political cleavage between West and 
East. In retrospect, it is clear that if 
an atmosphere had been provided in 
which agreement on the U.S. pro- 
posals were possible, the need for 
such a system of control would have 
disappeared. Atomic energy is now 
where it belonged from the beginning 
as part of the problem of peace and 
war, of the relationship between the 
peoples of the world. 

The essence of the system of con- 
trol advocated by the United States 
and agreed by the Western Powers, 
at any rate in principle, is that it 
must be world-wide. Adoption of the 
Baruch proposals by nations other 
than Russia and her satellites could 
give no security whatever. Indeed, 
inflexibility of the organization needed 
would inevitably retard development 
of atomic energy in the western world, 


for peaceful as for warlike purposes. 
It would do little good to lose su- 
premacy in this field to the more 
easily integrated eastern powers. It 
is doubtful, too, whether, when the 
time came to translate these idealistic 
concepts of a control scheme into 
action, countries such as Belgium, 
which enjoy a virtual monopoly of 
uranium supplies, would be any more 
ready to see them spread thinly and 
fairly over the globe than are those 
countries which possess oil! In fact, 
the question of the workability of a 
scheme of such close collaboration 
depends upon the feasibility of inter- 
nationalization on a scale which would 
render war and nationalism alike un- 
thinkable. 

I am convinced that control of 
atomic energy can be achieved only 
by so great a degree of political uni- 
fication of the world that control is 
virtually a domestic problem. We 
must work for this unity—not for 
nice clean wars without weapons of 
mass destruction, but for the elimina- 
tion of war itself. I believe that the 
basic principles of the loose associa- 
tion which has evolved in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations provide the 
key for this wider union. 





Atomic Energy Control Is Impossible 


without World Government 
H. C. Urey 


There is no easy road to the solu- 
tion of a large problem. It is neces- 
sary to go back to fundamentals, and 
succeed or fail by facing them no 
matter how stubborn or how difficult 
that may appear to be. 

The proposals for an Atomic De- 
velopment Authority would not have 
worked had they been adopted as pro- 
posed by Mr. Baruch. It was always 
my hope while I was one of Mr. Ba- 
ruch’s advisers that someone would 
see the limited character of these pro- 


posals and make the initial suggestion 
that they must be greatly extended 
in scope if they were to grow into a 
workable scheme at all. No one did 
so, and it was obvious two months 
after the beginning of deliberations 
on June 14, 1946, that there would be 
no success along these lines. 


It is impossible to control anything 
through the medium of any organiza- 
tion unless that organization has the 
sovereign right to control. Because 
nothing remains static in human af- 
fairs, the organization must have an 
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adequate mechanism of a dynamic 
character to take care of the control 
of any problem. These two conditions 
add up inevitably to the establishment 
of a world government if atomic en- 
ergy is to be controlled. It must 
possess the sovereign right to control, 
from which there would be no appeal 
to higher authority. Experience has 
shown that governments must have 
a mechanism for the enactment of 
law, methods for its enforcement, and 
courts to adjudicate disputes. They 
must have a means of supporting 
themselves by taxation. The Atomic 
Development Authority as proposed 
by Mr. Baruch would have had a 
rather hazily defined and limited sov- 
ereignty inadequate to the problem at 
hand, but would have had no adequate 
mechanism for the other posers de- 
scribed. 

People say that it is impossible to 
secure world government at the pres- 
ent time, which I think is probably 
correct, but I wish to say that neither 
can we get control of atomic energy 
without it, and both of these state- 
ments add up to a very unhappy con- 
clusion. 

Humanity has faced unhappy con- 
clusions before, but perhaps not one 
quite so dismal as this. If we do noth- 
ing but drift, a global war is in pros- 
pect, with, I believe, Europe seriously 
damaged or destroyed. If we make 
any aggressive moves along the line 
that Mr. Friedwald suggests, we are 
likely to have a global war, with— 


again—Europe seriously damaged or 
destroyed. No matter what we do 
there is a strong probability of very 
bad results. 

Under these circumstances, I think 
it will be necessary courageously, 
even desperately, to do what we think 
is the correct and progressive thing 
in the situation, and hope that Provi- 
dence smiles upon us. I believe that 
we should strive for a world govern- 
ment in all countries of the world by 
any effective means. I believe that at 
the present time Russia will not join 
in such plans, but I may be wrong. 
Whether she will or not, the western 
countries should proceed nevertheless. 
Scme people will say that this is an 
alliance against Russia. It will be 
such an alliance for some, and per- 
haps it is even necessary that there 
be such an alliance. But the important 
thing is to remember that it is nec- 
essary to begin organizing the many 
eparate sovereignties of the world 
into one, and without that solution no 
progress is made anyhow. All of us, 
however, should keep in mind the fact 
that our problem—namely, the avoid- 
ance of a modern war by any methods 
whatever—cannot be accomplished in 
the end without including all countries 
in a world government. If all of us 
can keep that objective firmly in 
mind, and recognize that no war pro 
motes the good will and understand- 
ing that is necessary to a successful 
government, perhaps it may lead us 
to try to avoid wars of all kinds while 
we move toward this objective. 





Reply to the Three Professors 


E. M. Friedwald 


There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the idea of an atomic alliance 
excluding Russia does not appeal to 
the majority of scientists. At least 
such seems to be the conclusions to 
be drawn from the enunciations of 
groups of scientists and from the 
comments of individual scientists 
which have appeared in Discovery’s 
columns in the last two months. This 
reluctance is only natural. For the 
attitude of the scientist is inevitably 
a rational one, whereas politics is 
anything but rational, particularly in 
the sphere of international relations. 

Professor Urey is characteristically 
the scientist when he says that to 
solve a large problem it is necessary 
to go back to fundamentals. This is 
exactly how the scientist approaches 
a problem in his own field. But he is 
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tempted to overlook the essential dif- 
ference between scientific and politi- 
cal problems. In science it is the fun- 
damentals that are most difficult to 
ascertain, but once they have been 
established the rest is a matter of 
patience and routine. In politics it is 
easy enough to ascertain the funda- 
mentals; the main difficulty arises 
when these fundamentals have to be 
translated into terms of practical ap- 
plication. 

Any man of goodwill can see that 
the only rational answer to the threat 
of atom bombs and weapons of global 
destruction is world government. But 
to those who have a sense of what is 
and what is not politically feasible it 
is equally apparent that world govern- 
ment cannot be had for the asking, 
that it cannot be brought into exist- 


ence overnight or even in a few years, 
that to ask righteously for too much 
from political man is to court the risk 
of getting nothing at all. 

Professor Urey contends that the 
3aruch proposals, even had they been 
adopted in full, would not have made 
a workable scheme. If this contention 
is taken to mean that the proposed 
Atomic Development Authority could 
not have prevented an atomic war if 
a Power or a group of Powers had 
been bent on it, it is certainly valid. 
But to belittle the Baruch proposals 
on these grounds is to ignore the im- 
mense political benefits which the 
scheme would have conferred on the 
world. For by providing a warning 
signal, it would have given all na- 
tions a reasonable assurance against 
a sudden and overwhelming atomic 
blow. If the Baruch plan had suc- 
ceeded in doing no more than dispel- 
ling this tension, it would by that 
alone have made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the preservation of peace. 
But the great political wisdom of the 
Baruch plan lay in that, while it coped 
with the short-term problem of pre- 
venting an atomic armament race, it 
at the same time provided a nucleus 
around which world government could 
gradually be built 
idealist 


not overnight as 
would have it, but in the 
course of decades and perhaps gen- 
erations as exacerbated nationalism 
would allow it. 

Professor Urey seems, however, to 
recognize, implicitly if not explicitly, 
the necessity for an atomic alliance 
without Russia. For though he ap- 
parently condemns such an alliance 
on the ground that it might lead to 
war, he advocates at the same time 
what might be called a “five-sixths- 
world government”, i.e. a world gov- 
ernment excluding the Russian bloc. 
But it is clear that such a govern- 
ment would have to fulfil the primary 
function of any government, namely, 
to insure its territories against out- 
side aggression. And as the only pos- 
sible answer to scientific warfare is 
retaliation, it would still have to pro- 
duce the maximum amount of the 
most advanced scientific weapons and 
distribute them strategically so as to 
discourage any outsider from resort- 
ing to aggression. In other words, 
this “five-sixths-world government” 
would not be very different basically 
from the proposed atomic alliance— 
except that it might be infinitely 
more difficult of realization. 

The same “fundamentalist” ap- 
proach characterizes Professor Oli- 
phant’s attitude. To him the only 
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solution lies in the elimination of war 
itself by so great a degree of inter- 
nationalization and political unifica- 
tion as would virtually amount to 
world government. But in view of 
Russia’s inflexible opposition—quite 
apart from the obvious reluctance of 
other nations to submerge themselves 
at one plunge into a fully-fledged 
world government—this line of argu- 
ment does not lead very far. 

As for the contention that an atom- 
ic authority excluding Russia would 
acquire such inflexibility of organiza- 
tion as to retard development of 
atomic energy in the West and there- 
by bring about the loss of atomic 
supremacy to the East, it is, to say 
the least, completely unsupported 
either by argument or by fact. On 
the contrary, there is the precedent 
of the American organization which 
very efficiently produced the atomic 
bomb and which continues to develop 
atomic energy no less efficiently. Nat- 
urally, an atomic authority could be 
so conceived as to have all the stulti- 
fying effects of red tape—if, for in- 
stance, it were to be merely an in- 
ternational authority subject to all 
the limitations and frustrations of 
international assemblies. But it could 
also be made into a deadly efficient 
body—if it were to be a truly supra- 
national authority invested with all 
the attributes necessary for fulfilling 
its purpose. In fact, if the only argu- 
ment against an atomic control scheme 
without Russia were the danger of 
inefficiency, there would be little cause 
for alarm—particularly in view of 
the deadening effects of the Soviet 
system on Russian science. 





Russian Aims 


Would Be Clarified 


But there is another, and apparent- 
ly much more weighty, argument: 
Professor Mott expresses it by asking 
whether it is not likely that an atom- 
ic alliance of the West would provoke 
Russia into occupying the whole of 
the Continent as far as the Channel 
and the Pyrenees, and attacking Bri- 
tain from Calais with long-range 
weapons. 

If Russia were really prepared to 
go to war rather than see the estab- 
lishment of some sort of atomic order 
and the consequent recovery of West- 
ern Europe; it would be clear beyond 
doubt what her ultimate objects are. 
It would also be obvious that such a 
war could not have been avoided but 
only postponed. But if this were the 
case, it would be far more advantage- 
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This contribution from the famous French philosopher and former 
envoy to the Vatican continues the series of comments on an 
article ‘Freedom Demands Responsibility" by Cuthbert Daniel 
and Arthur M. Squires printed in the October issue of the 


BULLETIN, Vol. 4, No. 10. 


The problems raised by the essay 
belong to a category of moral prob- 
lems that the present stage of civili- 
zation makes especially serious, and 
which deal with the relationship be- 
tween the conscience of the individual 
and the technical structure of the 
community. 

I think that, as a result of the im- 
pact of the applications of science on 
the destiny of mankind, the scientist 
can no longer be entirely satisfied 
with his purely scientific work. He is 
reminded that he is both a scientist 
and a man, with responsibilities as 
a man. 

He will probably be brought to ac- 
knowledge that science provides us 
only with means—the use of which, 
for good or evil, depends on the moral 
rectitude of our will and on our ap- 
preciation of the ends of human life. 
Thus the very development of science 
will lay a new obligation upon the 
scientist: he will have to become 
aware of the fact that science is not 
enough and that wisdom, which deals 
with the ends is necessary; and he 
will have to acquire sufficient com- 
petence to stand committed to meta- 
physical, religious and moral issues. 

A similar obligation will probably 
be acknowledged with respect to polit- 
ical matters. Since the use of the 
most momentous new discoveries in 


physics is in the hands of the State, 
the scientist is requested by the very 
development of science to assume his 
own responsibilities, as a man and as 
a citizen, in the political field. 

The scientist would be ill-advised, 
in my opinion, to pretend to super- 
sede the political leaders who, being 
the representatives of the people are 
the legitimate retainers of public au- 
thority in a free society. 

No doubt, on the other hand, he 
has always the possibility of giving 
up scientific research if he blames the 
manner in which its results are used. 
But this would be an escape rather 
than a solution. 

The main thing for the scientist is 
to endeavor to control by democratic 
means, that is, through the people, the 
use that the State makes of scientific 
discoveries. I think in this connection 
that the scientists will be led to get 
together in national and international 
unions devoted to the very problems 
that the political use of science makes 
urgent for them, especially to the 
problems of world peace. By means of 
such unions they would be able to 
exercise a serious influence over the 
political life of nations, in using their 
moral authority to act upon govern- 
ments, enlighten public opinion and 
awaken powerful currents in the peo- 
ples. 





ous to the West that this war should 
take place while the West still holds 
the monopoly, or at least a clear su- 
periority, over the East in the atomic 
field. In fact, Professor Mott’s argu- 
ment, far from deiracting from the 
merits of an atomic alliance without 
Russia, makes out the strongest pos- 
sible case for it. 

All in all, the scientific approach to 
the political problem of the atom 
has as yet hardly proved helpful. All 
that the Atomic Scientists’ Associa- 
tion found it worth while to say on 
the subject was to state the ratner 


obvious fact that a scheme without 
Russia would not be the same thing 
as one with Russia, and that, above 
all, it would do nothing to eliminate 
secrecy in scientific and _ technical 
matters—as though on this secrecy 
hung the fate of the world. The A.S. 
A.’s formula for the solution of the 
atomic problem is the promotion of 
measures designed to make war less 
likely and the reaching of a settle- 
ment between East and West! But 
then hardly anyone—except perhaps 
some scientists—needed to be told 
that. 
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L. C. Dunn 


SCIENCE AND POLITICS IN RUSSIA 


In this issue the BULLETIN presents accounts of the genetics con- 
troversy in Russia by two prominent American scientists, L. C. 
Dunn and H. J. Muller. Dr. Dunn is Professor of Zoology at Col- 
umbia University, a member of the National Academy of Science, 
and the author of numerous books and articles on the subject of 
genetics and heredity. This account was written for the Overseas 
News Agency and is used by their kind permission. 


The recent flare-up of controversy 
among Russian scientists over the is- 
sue of heredity versus environment 
has brought about a new head-on 
clash between science and politics. 


The dispute covered ground which 
had been explored laboriously by ex- 
perimental scientists over seven dec- 
ades. It was decided in Moscow by 
a political dictum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. The 
issues involved opposing views on sev- 
eral challenging questions: 

Can plants, animals and human be- 
ings be deliberately and permanently 
changed to suit changing conditions 
and a changing society? 

Are the scientific methods and phi- 
losophy which have generally served 
in agricultural and applied research 
adequate in a Communist society ? 

Can science yield more benefits for 
more people when conducted under 
free enterprise, as in the United 
States, or under political control as in 
Russia? 


The resignation of Professor H. J. 
Muller of the University of Indiana 
of his membership in the USSR’s 
Academy of Science again focused at- 
tention on the dispute that has agi- 
tated Russian scientists and politi- 
cians for 15 years. Dr. Muller, a 
Nobel Prize winner for his work in 
genetics, quit the Academy in protest 
against dismissal by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of certain scientists who had 
disagreed with the doctrines of agri- 
culturalists led by Professor T. D. 
Lysenko.1 

Ostensibly, two related scientific 
questions were involved — Mendel’s 
theory of heredity, and the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics. Both usu- 
ally belong in the sphere of the sci- 
ence of genetics. Actually, however, 
the controversy lapped over into polit- 
ical issues. 

The scientific aspects are clear, and 
there is enough evidence to permit 
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any objective person to choose be- 
tween the alternatives. Mendel’s ex- 
planation of heredity, first published 
in 1866 and extended later by Pro- 
fessor T. H. Morgan of Columbia 
University and others, held that plants 
and animals inherit collections of liv- 
ing units, like molecules, known as 
genes. Thousands of these condition 
the reactions between individual and 
environment. Each gene, governing 
specific qualities of structure and 
function of the body, is considered 
stable and is passed on unchanged 
from parent to offspring. The rules 
guiding the transmission and expres- 
sion of genes have been formulated 
exactly enough to permit prediction 
of the results of certain matings—a 
fact widely recognized in the breed- 
ing of plants and domestic animals. 


Controversy Hinges on Part 
Played by Genes in Heredity 


Of key importance in the present 
controversy is the explanation of how 
genes originate—or rather, how an 
old one changes to produce new 
effects. Professor Muller and other 
geneticists state that the changes oc- 
cur suddenly within the gene, without 
relation to any similar change in the 
body of the parent. Just how is not 
specified, but some hints have come 
from experiments with exposure of 
sex cells to large doses of X-rays and 
other forms of radiation. 


It is known that attempts to change 
heredity by changing the bodies or 
reactions of the parents have gener- 
ally failed or led to indecisive results. 
The change is clearly localized in the 
genes. 


The long history of experimenta- 
tion is usually summarized in the 


1. Sir Henry Dale, former president of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, has also announced his resignation. 





statement that characteristics ac- 
quired by parents are not inherited 
by the offspring. These two sides—of 
Mendelian heredity by genes and the 
non-inheritance of acquired character- 
istics—obviously hang together. 

It is precisely these two foundation 
stones of the modern view of hered- 
ity that the Soviet agronomist Ly- 
senko and his adherents insist are 
all wrong. Lysenko’s view, which he 
acquired directly from his teacher 
Michurin, the Russian counterpart of 
Luther Burbank, is that valuable crop 
plants can be improved by improving 
their environment, and that the im- 
prevements are transmitted to the 
offspring. His school has published 
results of experiments which they 
say show that plants, such as wheat, 
which have been made to mature ear- 
lier by exposing their seeds to cold, 
transmit this acquired character to 
their offspring and that wheat strains 
peculiarly fitted to the Russian north 
have in fact been produced this way. 

Since this can be done, Lysenko 
maintains, it becomes a waste of time 
to go through the long process of seed 
selection and a variety testing which 
the followers of Mendel and Morgan 
insist is the correct method. And Ly- 
senko goes further: if the classical 
method is wrong, then those who pur- 
sue it are guilty not only of ignorance 
but of sabotage of the Soviet state. 


It is not surprising that in Russia, 
where the aim is a quick change to 
the socialist Utopia, the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics has been a 
prime scientific problem claiming a 
priority interest of politicians. Three 
major public debates were held under 
official Moscow auspices—one in 1936, 
one in 1939, and the last in August, 
1948, when some 30 scientists par- 
ticipated. In the first two meetings, 
the geneticists (called the “Mendel- 
ists-Morganists” by the Lysenko 
group) fought the Lysenko-ites to a 
draw; no official decision was handed 
down. But after this year’s debate, 
which was reported verbatim through 
16 issues of Pravda, an official edi- 
torial of August 12 stated: “The ses- 
sion of the Lenin-All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences concluded its 
work a few days ago. Academician 
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THE CRUSHING OF GENETICS IN THE 


H. J. Muller 


Professor Muller's article on the scientific essence, histor and 
implications of the genetics controversy in the USSR 

published in the SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATU 

cember 4 and ||. With the permission of the editor, 

in a form slightly altered by the author, the section deaing with 
the history of the conflict. Dr. Muller is well qualified to discuss 
this situation by his close acquaintance with the persons involved 
and by his participation in the events. Dr. Muller was Senior 
Geneticist at the Institute of Genetics of the Academy of Sciences 
in the Soviet Union from September 1933 to March, 1937. 


The willful destruction of science in 
the U.S.S.R. by politicians is a tragedy 
of the greatest significance. Until the 
recently announced decision of the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
which made official and public their 
repudiation of the entire science of 
genetics, and their setting up in its 
stead of the ancient superstitions of 
teleologically directed germinal 
change and of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters, there seemed to 
some outsiders room for doubt as to 
the genuinesness of the assault on hu- 
man knowledge by the Soviet govern- 
ing body. But now he who runs may 
read. 

We must confess that we no longer 
see any chance of saving the core of 
biological science, and all that goes 
with it, in that section of the world 
in our generation, short of an unex- 
pected political overturn. Nor could 
it be completely restored in just one 
more generation. Our present task 
can only be that of autopsy, in the 
hope of finding ways of checking the 
already dangerous spread of the pres- 
ent infection to countries outside the 
Soviet hemisphere, and of making 
clear to the people of those countries 
the important lessons for culture and 
for civilization in general which are 
involved. 


Controversy Has No 
Scientific. Basis 


Let it be understood that we are 
not dealing here with a real contro- 
versy between scientists, or with a de- 
cision as to the relative merits of two 
extant scientific theories. We are deal- 


ing with a frontal attack upon science 
itself. For there has long been no 
doubt in the minds of responsible 
students of the subject anywhere in 
the world that the principles of genet- 
ics represent the joint verdict of 
countless careful observations and 
that they are soundly grounded on the 
theoretical side. As in the progress 
of any other science, there have of 
course been some missteps during the 
development of genetics, but these 
have been thrashed out among the 
scientists themselves and corrected, 
and, on the whole, a remarkable con- 
cordance has been attained in regard 
to the basic concepts. There are, to 
be sure, many important questions 
which are still unsettled, lying on the 
frontiers of research, but it is not 
these which are really involved in the 
present attack but rather that whole 
area of the science which is well be- 
hind our advancing front of inves- 
tigation and has for years been firmly 
established. 

It is quite evident that the Soviet 
politicians, being uneducated in mod- 
ern natural science, and having proved 
themselves unwilling or unable to 
grasp the exacting technicalities in- 
volved in genetic reasoning, have 
through motives of their own taken a 
dislike to its conclusions, and have 
accordingly maneuvered to have it 
cast into the limbo. This aim they 
have accomplished by the use of the 
same combination of flagrant misrep- 
resentation and calculated brutality 
which has marked their dealings with 
their political opponents. Yet, ironic- 
ally enough, the great majority of the 
geneticists who have been purged 
were thoroughly loyal politically, and 
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many were even ardent crusaders for 
the Soviet system and leadership, as 
the writer well knows through long 
personal contact with them. 

What has happened to genetics and 
related fields during the past few 
months in the U.S.S.R. is only the 
dramatic culmination of a long drawn 
out campaign which for more than 
twelve years has been ruthlessly 
waged against this section of science 
and the workers engaged in it. 
Genetics in the U.S.S.R. had reached 
a very high state of advancement, 
and many eminent scientists were en- 
gaged in it. No actual scientists could 
be found to take up the contest against 
it. Hence resort was had in 1935 and 
the years that followed to the making 
of a special “build-up” for an igno- 
rant but demagogic and fanatical 
peasant, Lysenko, who had turned 
plant breeder. True, Lysenko had the 
advantage of having achieved some 
doubtful success in applying (by trial 
and error procedures) an early Amer- 
ican discovery concerning the influ- 
encing of the time of maturation of 
certain crops by pre-treatments of 
seeds. But this gives him no more 
claim to being a geneticist than does 
doctoring dogs for worms, and it does 
not, by itself, constitute Lysenko a 
scientist at all. His writings along 
theoretical lines are, to a scientist, the 
merest drivel, and he obviously fails 
to comprehend either what a con- 
trolled experiment is or those known 
principles of genetics that are taught 
in any elementary course in the sub- 
ject. 


The role of second in command was 
taken by a suave, satanic and un- 
scrupulous juggler of words, the dia- 
lectical materialist “philosospher” 
Present. His authoritarian sophistries 
have been calculated to lend an aura 
of profundity and orthodoxy that con- 
fuses and impresses the earnest lay 
disciple of the Party Line. However, 
equally with Lysenko’s imprecations, 
his argumentation is thoroughly un- 
scientific in its method, and fails to 
stand up either under theoretical 
analysis or by the test of objective 
results. 

These two careerists, pulling the 
wires of the Party machine below as 
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well as being liberally hoisted from 
above, have been represented to the 
public as bona fide scientists. They 
have been thrust forward, over the 
heads of the conscientious experimen- 
talists, to raise the flag of a naive 
and self-contradictory party dogma, 
parading as a contending scientific 
theory. This dogma, although taking 
the name of Darwinism, actually harks 
back to pre-Darwinian days that had 
been all but forgotten by modern 
scientists. 

That Lysenko and Present are not, 
as they are made to appear, self-con- 
stituted leaders of the rebellion 
against science, but are themselves 
merely the tools of the highest polit- 
ical power, is shown by a number of 
telling facts. For one thing, not a 
few geneticists of high standing were 
separately martyrized on assorted pre- 
texts in the period prior to 1937, i.e. 
before Lysenko and Present had risen 
to such high estate as to render their 
own allegations a _ sufficient excuse 
for the meting out of such treatment. 
Only a deep-seated antagonism to 
genetics on the part of the higher 
authorities can explain why, in 1933 
or thereabouts, the geneticists Chet- 
verikoff, Ferry, and Ephroimson had 
all on separate occasions, been ban- 
ished to Siberia and Levitsky to a 
labor camp in the European Arctic, 
or why, in 1936, the Communist genet- 
icist Agol was quietly imprisoned and 
done away with in the Ukraine, after 
rumors that he had been convicted of 
“Menshevik Idealism” in genetics. 


The Cutting Off 


of International Contacts 


Again, it may be asked why, in 1936, 
the Medicogenetical Institute, founded 
and directed by the loyal Party mem- 
ber Solomon Levit, which with its 
numerous staff of biologists, psychol- 
ogists and over 200 physicians con- 
stituted a shining example, unmatched 
anywhere in the world, of the possi- 
bilities of research in human genet- 
ics, was scurrilously vilified and mis- 
represented in Pravda, and then dis- 
solved. The accusations alleged that 
the Institute had been attempting to 
exalt heredity as against environment, 
whereas everyone conversant with it 
knows that it had been entirely ob- 
jective in its gathering of data but 
that, in its interpretations, it had 
been leaning as far as possible, if 
not even too far, in the environmen- 
talist direction. Levit himself made, 
under pressure, a “confession” of 
scientific guilt, which he admitted to 
the writer was entirely false and 
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given only out of loyalty to the Party 
which demanded it. Immediately 
afterwards he was abstracted from 
the scene, and has not been heard 
from since. 

Both Agol and Levit spent a year 
working on Rockefeller Foundation 
Fellowships under the writer’s direc- 
tion in Texas in 1931-32. They were 
able then to express themselves freely 
in private conversation without fear 
of reprisals. Yet the writer can vouch 
that both of them went out of their 
way on every occasion to defend the 
Soviet regime, the policies and per- 
son of Stalin, and the orthodox phi- 
losophy of dialectical materialism, 
and that they made rather a nuisance 
of themselves in magnifying the im- 
portance of environmental influences 
even where the pertinent evidence 
was weak or absent. In short they 
were convinced Stalinists but, being 
scientists with dangerous knowledge 
and data, they had to be sacrificed, 
without waiting for the Punch and 
Judy show in which Lysenko and 
Present were to appear as the favorite 
puppets. 


Other convincing evidence of the 
power behind the scenes is to be seen 
in the meteoric rise of Lysenko, Pres- 
ent and their hangers-on, once the 
stage had been set for them in 1936. 
In December of that year there was 
a carefully pre-arranged and widely 
publicized “genetics controversy,” 
held before a packed auditorium of 
invited spectators and in this Lysenko 
appeared as the main speaker for 
what may be called the prosecution. 
It was obvious that the Party ad- 
ministrators, sitting as chairman, paid 
no attention to the painstaking scien- 
tific arguments of the geneticist de- 
fendants, and did not use that oppor- 
tunity to gain knowledge of the 
subject, but that they brightened up 
at every crude slander dropped by 
the attacking clique. And despite the 
enthusiastic siding of the entire scien- 
tifically educated portion of the au- 
dience with the geneticists, the final 
verdict of the administrators and of 
the organs of publicity while not yet 
daring to damn them completely, took 
the geneticists heavily to task and 
let them out with warnings. The book 
of published addresses of this con- 
gress, although already heavily ex- 
purgated when printed, was within a 
few months on the banned list. 


In the autumn of 1936, the Seventh 
International Congress of Genetics, 
which was to have been held in Mos- 
cow in the summer of 1937, was called 
off without explanation, and even 


without notification of the scientists 
in other countries until word of it had 
been smuggled out many months later, 
although it was then untruly claimed 
to have been merely “postponed.” 
This step was taken only after the 
Party had first toyed with the idea of 
allowing it to be held with the omis- 
sion of all papers on evolution and on 
human genetics, in spite of the fact 
that many foreign geneticists had in- 
tended in such papers to attack the 
Nazi racist doctrines! In 1939, when 
Edinburgh, in substitution for Mos- 
cow, acted as host to this Congress, 
all forty Soviet geneticists who had 
sent papers to it were at the last mo- 
ment forbidden to come. At the same 
time the world renowned and widely 
beloved Congress president, Nicolai 
Ivanovitch Vavilov, who was the 
Soviet’s leading bona fide geneticist, 
sent to Edinburgh a discourteous let- 
ter of resignation which, according to 
information in my possession, had 
been written for him. During that 
same year, another public “genetics 
controversy” was staged in Moscow, 
and this time the now greatly exalted 
Lysenkoists, entirely un-injured in 
the administrative mind by the com- 
plete scientific refutation which they 
had been subjected to in 1936, were 
made to appear as the clear-cut vic- 
tors, while Vavilov and the geneticists 
in general, appearing as culprits, were 
put to shame. At about that time, 
Vavilov’s important posts as presi- 
dent of the Lenin Academy of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, head of the Insti- 
tute of Plant Production, and head of 
the Institute of Genetics were turned 
over to Lysenko, who was also given 
various high honors and decorations. 


Process of Establishing 
Orthodoxy Is Continued 


In 1941, during the time of the 
Soviet-Nazi liason, Vavilov was ar- 
rested and put in prison, and it has 
later been learned that he was sen- 
tenced to death on the trumped up 
charge of being a British spy. This 
was, however, commuted when, after 
the attack by the Nazis, the U.S.S.R. 
allied herself with Britain. Soon after- 
wards an eye witness observed Vavi- 
lov in a concentration camp at Sara- 
tov in a state of physical collapse, 
although he had originally been a 
man capable of enduring the utmost 
rigors. He was thereupon sent to far 
northwesten Siberia,, near the Sea 
of Okhotsk, where he died in 1942. 
Thus ended a man of the greatest 
vigor, buoyancy and charm, one who 
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yas devoid of jealousy and widely 
loved, and who, although not a Party 
member, had for years been one of 
the 400 members of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Soviet 
Government. This fabulously produc- 
tive man had undoubtedly 
done more for the genetic 
development of Soviet ag- 
riculture than has ever 
been done by anyone else 
for any country in the 
world. It is said that after 
his death his matchless 
collection of thousands of 
varieties of economically 
important agricultural 
plants, with its invaluable 
reservoir of genes, pains- 
takingly gathered by him 
and his coworkers on expeditions sent 
all over the world, was largely allowed 
to lapse, as were many of the specially 
constructed “pure lines” of crop 
plants. 

During the same years, and since 
that time, the attack on other genet- 
icists, and on the science of genetics 
in general, continued. But, owing to 
the imposed internal secrecy, the cen- 
sorship on news leaving the country, 
and the existence of war conditions, it 
is not possible to know the real 
eauses of death of such distinguished 
scientists in this field as Karpechenko, 
Koltzoff, Serebrovsky and Levitsky. 
Certain it is, however, that, from 
1936 onwards, geneticists of all ranks 
throughout the country were terror- 
ized. Most of those who were not im- 
prisoned, banished or executed were 
forced into other lines of work. And 
perusal of the published papers shows 
that, in the mildest cases, those in 
which they were allowed to remain 
in their own laboratories, the great 
majority were driven to redirect their 
researches in such a way as to give 
the appearance of trying to prove 
the correctneess of the anti-scientific 
views. During the disorganization at- 
tending the windup of the war, some 
escaped to the west. A few, however, 
were retained through it all, as show 
pieces who proved that the U.S.S.R. 
did still have its working geneticists. 

In September, 1947, these remain- 
ing geneticists, and those biologists 
in related fields who still had the 
temerity to support the genetic view- 
point, were led into a trap. The col- 
umns of the Moscow Literary Gazette 
were opened to them to express their 
views. Three of them made use of this 
apparent return to freedom of scien- 
tific discussion by restating the case 
for genetics. Lysenko and Present 
thereupon replied in their character- 





istic style. This paved the way for a 
new Soviet “conference” on genetics, 
in July, 1948, with a considerable 
number of participants. This pre- 
sumably was the Russian substitute 
for the Eighth International Congress 
of Genetics in Stockholm 
which, according to a 
priceless official statement 
sent to that Congress by 
the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., the Rus- 
sian geneticists were “too 
busy to attend.’’ Once 
more the real and the 
spurious scientists argued. 
Finally, Lysenko make his 
historic announcement 
that the Communist Cen- 
tral Committee had in fact 
prejudged the case, and had already 
decided in his own favor. This decision 
by a non-scientific political body of 
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course decided the argument. 

Party members among the geneti- 
cist participants in the conference at 
once made public recantations of their 
heresies, pretending to change their 
convictions overnight. The presidium 
of the Academy of Sciences, headed 
by the obedient physicist Sergei 
Ivanovitch Vavilov, brother of the 
great geneticist who had been done 
to death, toed the line by removing 
from their posts with dishonor the 
greatest Soviet physiologist, Orbeli, 
the greatest Soviet student of mor- 
phogenesis, Schmalhausen, and the 
best remaining Soviet geneticist, Du- 
binin. The entire laboratory of the 
latter, long known for the admirable 
work which had been carried out there 
by numerous careful investigators, 
was closed down. It is not to be ex- 
pected that we will hear of these men 
again, nor of the scores of less re- 
nowned scientists who were working 
with them or in other institutions 
along similar lines. 

It is noteworthy that Orbeli and 
Schmalhausen were biologists in other 
fields than genetics, who, however, 
recognized the fundamental and in- 
dispensible place occupied by genetic 
principles in the biological sciences 
in general. With most of the geneti- 
cists themselves gone, those in kin- 
dred subjects had now become more 
open to attack. The operation has al- 
ready gone further, as more recent 
accounts in Pravda state that, at the 
last meeting of the Academy of Med- 
ical Sciences, September ninth and 
tenth, a whole group of leaders in 
physiology, microbiology, epidemiol- 
ogy, psychiatry, etc. were severely 
attacked for “supporting Mendelian 
views.” 


Although it has been a long time 
since genetics as such has been al- 
lowed to be taught in the U.S.S.R., 
the Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
has called for the rewriting of bio- 
logical textbooks and the revision of 
courses in biology and related sub- 
jects so as to remove all traces of 
genetic doctrines. The minister of 
higher education, Kaftanov, on Sep- 
tember ninth confessed that his own 
ministry had been too lax in the past 
and promised the eradication of all 
university teachers and_ research 
workers infected with the reaction- 
ary “theory” (the quotations are his) 
of “Mendelism-Morganism.” He cited 
a considerable number of _ distin- 
guished names as being in the list of 
the proscribed and gave the names of 
“Michurinists” who were replacing 
them. He also announced that the 
“cleansing” of the entire curriculum 
as well as of the personnel of the 
publishing houses and journals was 
proceeding. 


These matters are now widely pub- 
licized in the Soviet press, and popu- 
lar feeling against the scientists is 
deliberately being aroused. At the 
same time, the Academies are making 
public obeisances to Stalin himself, 
thanking him for his direction and his 
“daily assistance to scientists”, and 
pledging themselves to correct their 
errors. And Malenkov, Deputy Pre- 
mier of the Soviet Union, and, since 
Zhdanov’s death, widely considered 
the most likely successor to Stalin, is 
now mentioned specifically in press 
dispatches as having Lysenko among 
his most important proteges. 


Attack Is Extended 
to Atomic Physics 


The attack on “bourgeois” influence 
in Soviet science was extended to the 
field of atomic physics on November 
24 in an article by Vladimir Lvov, 
appearing in the Russian “Literary 
Gazette.” Mr. Lvov accused four So- 
viet physicists of following the “re- 
actionary idealism and formalism” of 
the Copenhagen school of nuclear 
physics while trying to disguise their 
work in dialectical and Marxist robes. 
The four physicists are: Yacov I. 
Frankel, author of “Wave Mechanics,” 
E. Shpolsky, M. Markov, and V. Svi- 
dersky, who recently published an 
article entitled “Two Trends in Mod- 
ern Atomic Physics in Space and 
Time.” 
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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


The writer of the following letter, Sir 
Alfred Zimmern, is Emeritus Professor of In- 
ternational Relations in the University of 
Oxford and Visiting Professor in Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 


Sir: 

As a British political scientist now 
residing in the United States and a 
recent subscriber to your journal, I 
am surprised to read in the Editorial 
of your November issue that you re- 
gard the question of the abolition of 
the veto in the Security Council for 
decisions concerning the violation of 
atomic controls as an “irrelevancy”. 
Mr. Baruch, in his famous speech on 
June 19, 1946, said that if the veto 
remained, his Plan would involve a 
“deception” to which he was unwill- 
ing to lend himself. Are you really 
prepared to reduce the Plan on which 
mankind is placing such hopes to an- 
other “piece of paper’? 

I realize the considerations, referred 
to in the course of your Editorial, 
which have influenced your opinion in 
this matter. But will you allow me to 
question whether on the political side 
of the issue which concerns us both, 
you are displaying an_ intellectual 
courage matching that which you and 
your colleagues have shown so con- 
spicuously on the more strictly scien- 
tific side? 

Admittedly, the Baruch Plan which 
leads up to a vetoless Security Coun- 
cil, leaves the working of the world 
authority in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. But surely the right course is 
to go forward from this point, not to 
turn back to the now discredited diplo- 
matic system of which the Security 
Council is an expression. For the po- 
litical scientist, the Baruch Plan is 
not a final solution, but a challenge 
to devise political machinery adequate 
to carry responsibility for the pro- 
posed World Authority. As he sees 
it, what is needed is an executive 
body on the world level capable of 
taking prompt decisions in emergen- 
cies when, in Mr. Baruch’s words, “to 
delay may be to die”. The Security 
Council is by its nature and composi- 
tion quite unfitted to bear such a 
responsibility. 

Executive bodies are composed of 
individuals who pool their thinking 
and arrive at a common decision. The 
Security Council is composed not of 
individuals but of States. The indivi- 
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duals actually sitting at the table 
cannot arrive at a common mind, for 
they are diplomats deliberating, as 
best they can, on the basis of instruc- 
tions from distant governments. The 
Security Council is in fact not a Coun- 
cil at all but a Conference. It is a 
standing diplomatic Conference whose 
true nature is concealed by its gran- 
diose title. It is a relic of the old 
European power-political system im- 
bedded in the structure of an organi- 
sation devised on different lines and 
in a different spirit. 

In another article in the same issue 
of the Bulletin Professor Urey re- 
news his plea for “world government”. 
It is not necessary to go that length 
in order to meet the political challenge 
presented by the Baruch Report. All 
that is necessary is A WORLD EXEC- 
UTIVE. And that is not only neces- 
sary but urgent, if we are not to drift 
within the next few years into a com- 
petition between finished atomic 
armaments—and between still more 
dreadful weapons. 

How can such an EXECUTIVE be 
formed? The answer is not difficult, 
if statesmen and their advisers would 
only summon their intellectual cour- 
age. 

The Chief Executive of the United 
States and the Vice President are 
elected, according to the United States 
Constitution, by an Electoral College. 
This device, useful in the early days 
of the Republic, is no longer needed 
owing to the integration which has 
taken place since 1789. But the same 
system, slightly modified, could very 
well be applied on the world-level. 
Let Congress and other Representa- 
tive Bodies of the United Nations 
nominate the members of an Electoral 
College and let that College choose an 
EXECUTIVE, consisting, say, of sev- 
en persons, to replace the present Se- 
curity Council. The apportionment of 
the members of the Electoral College 
might be based on the percentage con- 
tributions of Member States to the 
United Nations budget. This would, 
as matters now stand, give Congress 
the right to nominate 40 members 
out of a total Electoral College mem- 
bership of about 125 (assuming that 
nations contributing less than 1% 
would each nominate one member), the 
members of this new Executive would 
hold office for five years, exercising 
the powers of the present Security 





A POLITICAL SCIENTIST TAKES ISSUE WITH 


Council as defined in Chapter V of 
the UN Charter. Thus they would not 
be a World Executive in the full sense. 
They would deal only with matters 
involving a threat or danger to world 
peace. 

But my object in writing is not to 
set forth a particular political plan, 
but to urge that you and your scien- 
tific collaborators should face up to 
the political problem instead of in- 
voking prudential reasons for evading 
it. That problem is not, as you seem 
inclined to think, an issue between 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. or between 
any two States, or groups of States. 
It is the issue between those who see 
the future of the world in terms of 
community and those whose minds 
cling to modes of thinking and organ- 
isation which the discovery of atomic 
energy has rendered obsolete. 

Let those who hold the forward 
view act together and frame a prac- 
ical program which can be carried 
out in the short four years which re- 
main to us before the full force of 
atomic competition is let loose upon 
the world. 

What is clearly needed is parallel 
action upon two United Nations 
fronts. The Baruch Plan should be 
taken up again and set going between 
the nations, comprising the great ma- 
jority of UN Members, who are will- 
ing to take part in it. And at the 
same time the procedure laid down 
in Article 109 of the Charter should 
be set in motion for the summoning 
of a General Conference to review the 
working of the Charter and to fill the 
gap caused by its failure to provide 
for an effective executive. 

Yours faithfully, 
Alfred Zimmern 
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SCIENCE AND SECURITY 


Karl T. Compton 


Dr. Compton made the following speech at the ag: annivers 
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Estab 


We have now a far greater public 
awareness than ever before of the 
value of pure and applied science to 
our economy. Many facts demonstrate 
this. One is found in the budgets for 
scientific research in our universities. 
I have no up-to-date over-all figures 
on this item but I know that our 
higher educationa! institutions were 
spending about $30,000,000 per year 
on research just before the war, and 
I believe the figure is now double that, 
though a large part of it is now 
coming through government contracts 
and industrial grants. 

On the industrial research side are 
the following figures which are found 
in a recent bulletin from Stanford 
Research Institute. In 1915 there were 
100 industrial research laboratories, 
employing 3,000 people; in 1920 there 
were 300 laboratories, employing 
9,300 people; in 1946 there were 2,500 
laboratories, employing 133,500 peo- 
ple. The annual research and devel- 
opment expenditures by industry, as 
listed in the Steelman Report, Science 
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and Public Policy, inereased from 


$116,000,000 in 1930 to $234,000,000 
in 1940, and are expected to reach 
$500,000,000 in 1950. 

Governmental expenditures for re- 
search and development were $67,- 
000,000 in 1940, and will probably be 
about $500,000,000 in 1950, according 
to the Steelman Report. Furthermore, 
in the last two successive years Con- 
gress has almost passed legislation 
to establish a National Science Foun- 
dation, in recognition of the impor- 
tance to our country of a considerably 
accelerated program of scientific re- 
search, going beyond the capacity or 
present willingness of private organi- 
zations or individuals to carry the 
desirable full financial responsibility. 

It is significant that in public dis- 
cussions im the press, in Congress, 
or by national leaders, while there 
may be disagreement on most other 
national policies, there seems to be 
no disagreement with the thesis that 
the strength and welfare of our coun- 


earch and Development 


Board of the National Military 


try require an active program of 
research to discover new knowledge 
and of development to apply this 
knowledge to meet human needs. 


Allotments for Scientific Research 


in Government and Industry 


One of the most heartening factors 
recently has been the new look which 
many important industries are giving 
to their own opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities for support of scientific 
education and research. Some com- 
panies have adopted extensive pro- 
erams of scholarships and fellowships; 
others have been contributing gener- 
ously to meet the new scientific and 
engineering needs of our educational 
institutions. Many large industrial 
organizations have appointed commit- 
tees of their operating officers to 
review the question of the company’s 
role in these matters and to make 
appropriate recommendations for 
more liberal policies. All are simul- 
taneously enlarging their own inter- 
nal research activities. 

In listing these various lines of 
favorable evidence I should also em- 
phasize the actions which have been 
taken by many state legislatures to 
provide new capital facilities and in- 
creased operating funds to enable 
their state universities to play their 
appropriate role in this increasingly 
scientific era. 

All this is far from saying that 
the needs and opportunities in science 
have been completely met. For ex- 
ample, the institution which I serve 
estimates that $20,000,000 of new 
capital facilities of buildings, labora- 
tories and equipment, plus $10,000,000 
of additional endowment or its equiv- 
alent, represent our present really 
urgent needs for things which are 
clearly necessary to keep up with the 
field of technological developments 
and to carry on the scientific projects 
which are now clearly defined. $10,- 
000,000 of this has recently been 
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raised; $20,000,000 is still needed. I 
know that a similar situation, on a 
larger or a smaller seale, now con- 
fronts all of our institutions of higher 


sducation., 


On the military side the 


story is 
very similar. More funds and more 
activity are found in research and 
development than ever before in 


peace-time. For over-all coordination, 


there has been 


earch and Develop- 
1ent Board, operating directly under 
the Secretary of Defense. In the 


st-war effort to cut down expenses 
of the military 


tific res 


establishment, scien- 
earch and development was 
treated with especial generosity. I 
have heard it claimed, though I can- 
not vouch for the literal accuracy of 
he statement that the Congress has 
never cut a requested 


t 
appropriation 
for research for the Armed Services. 
Such cuts as have been made in the 
estimates of needs have been made by 
the Executive Department and not by 
Congress. This is certainly true in 
general, although there may be ex- 
cepticns, and I think it is significant 
as an indication of popular recogni- 
tion of the role of science in our 
security. 

Also new in this whole picture is 
the tremendous atomic energy pro- 
gram, financed almost completely by 


11: f } 
public 1unds, operated by 


principally by 
industrial companies or educational 
institutions under the over-all plan- 
ning and supervision of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The stakes here 
are tremendous, for either peace or 
war. Undoubtedly the potential de- 
velopment of atomic energy is still 
in its infancy. Someone has described 
our present status of atomic power as 
about equivalent to that of steam 
power when James Watt first noticed 
that the steam lifted the lid on his 
mother’s tea kettle. 


Diminishing Natural Resources 
Are a Challenge to Science 


But over and beyond the considera- 
tions of security which involve con- 
centration on problems of the near 
future — problems like full employ- 
ment for security of jobs, business 
prosperity for security of standards 
of living, and military preparedness 
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in these troubled times for security 
against international ag gression— 
there is another aspect of security 
which is beginning to loom on the 
horizon. It is a long term problem 
which affects the entire human race 
and which is causing great anxiety 
among the relatively few who have 
given expert thought to the problem 
but is beginning to come into public 
consciousness. I refer to the problem 
created by rapidly increasing popula- 
tions on the one hand, and the steady 
exhaustion of those natural resources 
of soil, minerals and fresh water on 
which the human race depends for its 
existence. Books like Fairfield Os- 
born’s Our Plundered Planet are be- 
ginning to come out to portray the 
stark inevitability of a catastrophe 
which may not be many generations 
off unless some very strenuous meas- 
ures are taken to prevent it. We 
already know, for example, that ap- 
proximately one-third of the soil fer- 
tility of our United States has been 
lost by erosion or by failure to re- 
plenish in the soil those essential ele- 
ments which are extracted from it 
by repeated crops. We know that this 
is the process which was basically 
responsible for the decline and fall 
of ancient empires in Egypt and the 
Middle East. We know that it is 
presently a desperate problem in the 
highly populated and long inhabited 
regions of Asia. We know that there 
is very little leeway in the future fo1 
meeting this problem by the discov- 
ery and exploitation of presently 
primitive areas. I have been told, 
just to take one example, that the 
supply of lead which is believed to be 
economically available will be ex- 
hausted within about ten years at 
the present rate of consumption. 
There has been extraordinary 
success in the discovery of new 
oil fields but we all know that 
this cannot continue forever. 
Even the present populations 
and the demands of our modern 
civilization for fresh water are 
exhausting the supply more rap- 
idly than it is replenished over very 
large areas of our own country. 
This is probably the most impor- 
tant fundamental problem which is 
facing the human race. It is partly 
a sociological problem but it is equal- 
ly importantly a scientific problem be- 
cause, basic to any social or political 
actions, must be first scientific anal- 
ysis of the problem and the technolog- 
ical development of substitutes for de- 
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pleted materials, and the discovery of 
methods for using those materials 
which we still have far more intelli- 
gently and efficiently than they are 
being used at present. One person has 
expressed this problem by saying that 
“it is no longer a question of natural 
resources but of intelligent resource- 
fulness.” 


Therefore, while we are immersed 
in a consideration of our present 
economic, political and international 
problems, and concerned with our 
security on all of these fronts, there 
looms in the background with an 
importance which becomes greater 
with the passage of every year, this 
greatest of security problems and 
challenges to science, namely, the 
ultimate safety of the human race 
and the threat of its decline, even 
down to the stage of a bare struggle 


Limiting Factors in 
Scientific Development 


What I have said about the signifi- 
cance of science to our economy and 
to our military security is well known, 
and I have mentioned these points 
only for background and for empha- 
sis on their importance. Let me speak 
now of the other side of the picture. 
What are some of the things, other 
than lack of funds adequate for the 
work in sight, which are standing in 
the way of our ability quickly to reap 
the potential benefits from science? 

The first of these limiting factors 
is the shortage of qualified scientists 
to carry on effectively the research 
programs which can now be clearly 
outlined, and of adequately competent 
development engineers to carry for- 
ward the desirable practical applica- 
tions based on this scientific 
progress. The field of nuclear 
science and atomic energy is the 
most outstanding example of 
this shortage. There are excit- 
ing new developments in the 
field of medicine and nutrition 
which present clear opportuni- 
ties far beyond the ability of 
the men presently trained in these 
fields to exploit promptly. Many other 
examples might be cited. This is a 
limitation of which our educational 
institutions are acutely aware, be- 
cause we encounter it in our attempts 
to recruit adequate teaching staffs, 
and we also encounter it in the de- 
mands which are made upon us by 
industrial and governmental organi- 
zations to recommend graduates com- 


petently prepared to undertake the 
various tasks in the governmental 
and industrial development programs. 

Much is being done to meet this 
emergency. The fact that our educa- 
tional institutions are crowded to 
capacity is one bit of evidence. The 
way in which various governmental 
agencies, like the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Office of Naval 
Research, and also various forward- 
looking industries, are making funds 
available to our educational institu- 
tions for research, permits these insti- 
tutions to employ promising young 
men and thereby not only to carry 
on the desired research, but in the 
same process to develop a more nu- 
merous group of highly qualified sci- 
entific workers. This is one of the 
most encouraging aspects of the pres- 
ent situation. 

In spite of these favorable factors, 
however, we are not meeting the de- 
mand as effectively as we might. Many 
of our educational institutions are 
limited seriously in what they can do 
by the lack of major facilities which 
are necessary to tackle effectively the 
problems in some of the newly de- 
veloping technological fields. On the 
human side, as distinct from physical 
facilities, many surveys have indi- 
cated that we are failing to give ade- 
quate educational opportunity to a 
very sizable portion of our popula- 
tion which is qualified to take advan- 
tage of these opportunities. 


This point has been strongly em- 
phasized, for example, by my friend, 
President Conant of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in his appeal for education in a 
“classless society.” He calls atten- 
tion to the substantial portion of our 
secondary school graduates who have 
the undoubted ability to profit by a 
higher education but who are pre- 
vented from doing so either for finan- 
cial reasons or because of a narrow 
perspective of opportunity, and he 
points out that all such cases repre- 
sent definite failures to utilize effec- 
tively our potential human resources. 

If we go back of higher education 
and consider the problem of our pub- 
lic schools, we realize how imperfect 
is our effort to educate our youth 
along the lines of the very great con- 
cept of public education. When a 
town dog-catcher or comfort station 
attendant commands a salary higher 
than that of a public school teacher, 
and when a very substantial portion 
of our public school teachers have to 
be engaged on an emergency sub- 
standard basis because of lack of 
applicants with full qualifications, we 
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realize that the utilization of person- 
nel in the interests of our over-all 
economy and security leaves much to 
be desired. The development of scien- 
tists and technologists is only one 
part of this more general educational 
problem but it is an important part 
and at the present time it is one of 
the “bottlenecks.” 

I have called attention to some of 
the limiting factors which stand in 
the way of the most effective possible 
utilization of science for the insur- 
ance of our security. Funds, facilities 
and personnel are all intimately re- 
lated aspects of this limitation, and 
I think it is clear that the removal 
of these limitations depends in the 
last analysis on public understanding 
of the matter and a sufficiently alert 
interest in these problems to bring 
about those actions which will permit 
their better solution. These actions 
involve primarily two things: more 
adequate and more permanently as- 
sured financial support on the one 
hand, and a public concern which will 
give increased opportunity, prestige 
and attractiveness to the educational, 
scientific and engineering professions 
on the other hand. 


Scientific Secrecy 
and Military Security 


Now, in conclusion, I should like to 
discuss the subject of science and 
security from quite another angle— 
an angle based on an understanding 
of what security means when used in 
the narrow military sense. 

At all times, and especially in time 
of war, it is necessary to maintain a 
high degree of secrecy in certain mat- 
ters, which, if known to the enemy, 
would give him an advantage and put 
us at a disadvantage. This secrecy 
applies, of course, to all types of 
military planning and preparations. 
Because of the enormously increased 
importance of modern scientific de- 
velopments as applied to warfare, 
this secrecy has also been very im- 
portant in connection with the design 
and contemplated use and even the 
very existence of new weapons. The 
atomic bomb is the outstanding re- 
cent example, but there are many 
others, such as the possibilities of 
bacteriological warfare, new types of 
airplanes, new methods of detection 
and destruction of enemy planes or 
submarines, various types of counter- 
measures against possible enemy ac- 
tions, etc. I think no one can properly 
question the justification and high 
importance of maintaining adequate 


secrecy on these points. This fact has 
been so well recognized that in com- 
mon parlance and in the public mind 
the word “security” has often come 
to be used synonymously with “se- 
crecy.” What I wish now to discuss 
is the relationship between security 
and secrecy, with especial reference 
to scientific developments which may 
be of military significance. 


A Balanced Policy Is Indicated 


There are two aspects of security, 
just as there are the two aspects of 
warfare which we call offensive and 
defensive. While defensive measures 
and precautions have to be taken, it 
is a generally recognized principle 
that “the best defense is a strong 
offense.” The same principle applies 
in the matter of security. 

Our security in technological mat- 
ters having to do with warfare rests 
fundamentally on our being as far 
as possible ahead of our unfriendly 
competitor. To be in this favorable 
position we should prevent our com- 
petitor from learning our secrets, 
which is the defensive aspect, and 
we should work actively to make 
significant advances in our own tech- 
nology, which is the offensive aspect. 
Neither of these should be neglected. 
It is evident that if we proceeded 
actively with our technological de- 
velopments, but at the same time 
published them broadcast everywhere, 
we would permit our competitor to 
keep pace with us at relatively little 
expense to himself. At the other ex 
treme, if we should simply sit tight 
and hold on to our secrets, it would 
not be long before our competitor had 
forged ahead of us. Somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes is the best 
procedure—and by best I mean the 
procedure which will give us the most 
advantageous relative position. 





Unfortunately in this case secrecy 
and progress are mutually inimical, 
as is true of all progress 
in science whether for 
military purposes or 
otherwise. Science flour- 
ishes and progresses in 
an atmosphere of free 
inquiry and free inter- 
change of ideas and the 
continual mutual stimu- 
lation of active minds working in the 
same and related fields. Any element 
of secrecy which is imposed on this 
activity acts like a brake to progress. 
It is for this reason that the most 
advantageous path between these 





extremes is difficult to define, and 
because of this difficulty I believe 
there is much misunderstanding and 
confusion in public thinking on the 
subject. It is much easier for the 
average citizen to understand secrecy 
than it is for him to understand the 
conditions necessary to scientific 
progress. 

It is probably for this reason, 
among others, that there is such a 
furore at the present time about pos- 
sible leaks of secrets, and all who 
are closely concerned with our scien- 
tific progress in military affairs are 
aware of the fact that the results of 
this publicity and of some procedures 
of official investigating groups have 
had seriously detrimental effects on 
our progress toward security through 
scientific research and development. 
It would be better to take the care- 
fully calculated risk of allowing some 
confidential information to get out of 
our hands, if such a policy would 
enable us to advance our own science 
and art at a rate which a competitor 
cannot hope to equal, than to impose 
by regulation or public opinion a con- 
dition which seriously handicaps prog- 
ress by rendering employment in 
these pursuits definitely unattractive 
to top-flight scientists and engineers 
who have plenty of other opportuni- 
ties to turn their talents into more 
comfortable and usually more reward- 
ing directions. 


Recent Trend Involves Danger 


I am one of the large group of 
scientists and engineers who are 
strong advocates of national military 
preparedness at this time, but who 
are greatly worried over the detri- 
mental effects, on our work for tech- 
nological preparedness, of the barrage 
of publicity regarding alleged espion- 
age and the charges which have been 
made against reputable scientists on 
the basis of hearsay and unsubstan- 
tial evidence. I confess that when I 
read what appears in the 
papers about some of 
these cases, I generally 
get the impression that 
the cases are very se- 
rious indeed and that the 
individuals concerned are 
very bad actors. This 
may actually be true in 
many cases. What bothers me, how- 
ever, is that in the cases of individuals 
whom I have known personally and 
intimately over many years, my 
knowledge of the character of the 
men and of the circumstances on 
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which the charges are based con- 


vinees me of the very flimsy character 


of these charges and the great injus- 
tice which is being done to individuals 
concerned. I am only one of many 
hundreds, and perhaps thousands of 
scientists who find themselves in this 
situation. 

What is most needed is to recapture 
in the public mind, and in the attitudes 
of the scientists who must do the jobs 
at hand, that spirit of confidence in 
and enthusiasm for their work with 
which we emerged from the war. At 
that time the public very properly 
applauded and supported the remark- 
able technological achievements which 
played so important a role in our 
victory. The scientists had great per- 
sonal satisfaction in having been able 
to contribute thus substantially to our 
national effort. If that spirit is main- 
tained we shall make great progress 
toward the further contributions of 
science to our national security. If 
the recent trend of suspicion and 
lowering morale continues, however, 
we shall be in really serious danger. 


Progress Requires Education 


It is desperately important, in this 
period of international uncertainty, 
that the present trend be reversed 
and that the work of scientists and 
others who are engaged in efforts to 
promote our national security should 
again have the public support and 
commendation which they deservedly 
received at the end of the war when 
the public was made aware of their 
great contributions to our victory. 
Only then will the people who are so 
much needed in this work, and who 
wish to enter it from a_ patriotic 
motive, be enabled to do so with en- 
thusiasm and not be forced to view 
it as something distasteful or danger- 
ous and to be shunned. 


This is far from the first time when 
misguided or uninformed public opin- 
ion has stood in the way of progress 
and security. From the minutes of a 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in Great Britain in 1879 
appears the following quotation from 
a speech by a member of the London 
School Board: 

“Geography, sir, is ruinous in its 
effects on the lower classes. Reading, 
writing and arithmetic are compara- 
tively safe but geography invariably 
leads to revolution. 

“The whole effect, sir, of extra sub- 
jects is to diminish the fierce virtues 
of an ancient people.” 
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The Committee on Un-American Activities 
Feels the Effect of November 2 


The Congressional Elections of No- 
vember 2 have led to the elimination 
of two Republican members of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House—Vail of Illinois and 
O’Donnell of Pennsylvania. The chair- 
man of the Commit- 
tee, Representative 
Thomas (R. New 
Jersey) was re- 
elected, but his in- 
dictment on charges 
of payroll padding 
makes it unlikely 
that he will play an 
active role in the 


Committee. The an- 
ti-Truman attitude wy J 
of Mr. Rankin, the ia ~~ 


ranking Democrat aS 
on the Committee 

makes it unlikely that he will be 
permitted to assume the chairman- 
ship which will then probably pass 
to the less reactionary Representative 
Wood (D. Ga.). 

These personnel changes, and the 
general attitude of the voters ex- 
pressed in the election, make the hope 
justified that the investigating pro-- 
cedures of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities will become less 
objectionable than they have been 
under Mr. Thomas’ chairmanship. We 
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can hope that the still pending “Con- 
don case” will be speedily and satis- 
factorily disposed of, and that the 
practice of casting aspersion on sci- 
entists and other intellectuals with- 
out sufficient public basis in fact and 
without chance of 
rebuttal in open 
hearing will be 
abandoned. 

While it cannot be 
said that the No- 
vember 2 vote was 
cast on the issue of 
constitutional free- 
dom vs. arbitrary 
persecution, it is un- 
doubtedly legitimate 
to infer from the 
results of this elec- 
tion that the “red 
spy scare” of the Thomas Committee 
has not had the effect on the minds 
of the voters which some Republican 
leaders hoped for, and many indepen- 
dent observers feared. The forces of 
obscurantism, which many observers 
at home and abroad saw as rising in- 
exorably in the wake of the world war 
and under the impact of the “cold 
war” with the Soviet Union, has 
clearly as yet gained but little sway 
over the American mind. 





We can hope that time, education 
and better understanding can bring 
about gradually more intelligent con- 
sideration of our various public prob- 
lems like the ones which I have de- 
scribed tonight. There is some evi- 
dence that we can make progress. 
Compare the present state of public 
opinion on scientific matters with the 
following statement which comes from 
the records of an Ohio school board 
in the year 1828: 


“You are welcome to use the school 
room to debate all proper questions 
in, but such things as railroads and 
telegraphs are impossibilities and 
rank infidelity. There is nothing in 
the word of God about them. If God 
had designed that his intelligent crea- 
tures should travel at the frightful 
speed of fifteen miles an hour by 
steam, he would have foretold it 
through his holy prophets. It is a 
device of Satan to lead immortal souls 
down to Hell.” 


Unless we have a catastrophe we 
can hope that ultimately these diffi- 
cult questions of public policy, which 
concern science and many other things, 
will receive a better understanding 
and handling than they have at pres- 
ent. But in some of the situations 
which I have mentioned the time may 
be short and it is important for this 
understanding to be exercised very 
promptly. 


In conclusion, I can find no better 
way of epitomizing the various 
thoughts which I have expressed in 
this address than by quoting Pasteur, 
who said: “In our century science is 
the soul of the prosperity of nations 
and the living source of all progress. 
Undoubtedly the tiring discussions of 
politics seem to be our guide—empty 
appearances. What really leads us 
forward is a few scientific discoveries 
and their applications,” 
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It is now three years since an ex- 
plosion over Hiroshima revealed to 
the world that man had been given 
the means of destroying himself. 
Eight atomic bombs have now been 
detonated—assuming that the three 
“atomic weapons” tested at Eniwetok 
were in fact bombs—and each was in 
itself a sufficient warning that the 
promise of eventual benefits resulting 
from the peacetime use of atomic 
energy must count as nothing com- 
pared to the awful menace of the 
bomb itself. The good things of earth 
cannot be enjoyed by dead men, nor 
can societies which have lost the en- 
tire material fabric of their civiliza- 
tion survive as integrated organisms. 

Yet the dilemma nevertheless faces 
us that the enforcement of tolerable 
behavior among nations will continue 
for an indefinite time in the future 
to depend at least occasionally upon 
coercion or the threat of it, that the 
instruments of coercion against Great 
Powers will most likely be found only 
in the hands of other Great Powers 
(who can dispense with them only by 
acknowledging their readiness to for- 
feit whatever liberties they may hap- 
pen blessedly to possess), and that 
those instruments appear fated, large- 
ly because of those same imperfec- 
tions of our society which make power 
necessary, to include the atomic bomb 
and perhaps other comparable instru- 
ments of mass destruction. 


American Security 
and International Control 


Individuals may retreat from this 
dilemma behind a barrage of high 
moral protestation, usually combined 
with glowing predictions of a better 
world to be. Such retreat is rendered 
doubly sweet because it is more often 
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than not accompanied by applause, 
especially from the intellectual wing 
of our society. But the nation as a 
whole cannot retreat from the prob- 
lem, and those who desert simply 
leave the others to think it through 
as best they can. 

The impact of the atomic bomb on 
United States policy has thus far been 
evidenced most clearly in the almost 
frantic effort to secure the adoption of 
a system of international control of 
atomic energy. It is difficult if not 
impossible to find an historical prec- 
edent for the eagerness with which 
this nation has pursued an endeavor 
which, if successful, would deprive it 
of the advantages of monopoly pos- 
session of a decisive military weapon. 
To be sure, the monopoly is bound to 
be temporary, but that has always 
been true of new weapons, the monop- 
oly possession of which has usually 
been jealously guarded for as long as 
possible. The United States is even 
now behaving in the customary man- 
ner concerning all new weapons other 
than those based on the explosive re- 
lease of atomic energy, a fact which 
in itself sufficiently demonstrates that 
the exceptional American position on 
atomic energy control is based on 
something other than national gener- 
osity. That “something other” is of 
course a well-warranted fear of liv- 
ing in a world which morally and 
politically is little different from the 
one we have known but which in ad- 
dition is characterized by multilateral 
possession of atomic weapons. 

But the fear which engendered the 
pursuit of international control also 
provoked the resolve that any control 
scheme must contain within itself 
practically watertight guarantees 
against evasion or violation. That was 
and remains a wholly reasonable re- 
solve, but its inevitable consequence 





is that it greatly reduces the chance 
of securing the requisite agreement. 
Two years of work by the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission have 
resulted in some illumination of the 
problem but almost no progress to- 
wards a solution. American initiative 
in securing formal suspension of the 
activities of the Commission is a plain 
acknowledgment of that fact. 

But where do that leave us? It 
leaves us, for one thing, with the un- 
wanted bomb still in our hands, and, 
so far as we know, still exclusively in 
our hands. It leaves us also under the 
compulsion to go on building more 
bombs, and better ones if po sible. 
We must continue our search for a 
workable and secure international 
control system by any corridor which 
reflects even a glimmer of hope of 


success, but we must also begin to 


consider somewhat more earnestly 
and responsibly than we have thus 
far what it will mean for the nation 
to adjust to an atomic age devoid of 


international control 


Changing Concepts of Security 


The ramifications of that adjust- 
ment process are legion, but certainly 
they involve above all a continuing 
reconsideration of the effects of the 
bomb upon our plans for the national 
security. For those to whom “national 
security” appears too narrow a con- 
cept for an atomic age, there are at 
least three observations that might 
be made, 

In the first place, as the world is 
now organized, and as it now operates, 
American security is for all practical 
purposes synonymous with world se- 
curity. It is no longer a question 
whether our political leaders under- 
stand that to be the case, though 
there is much evidence that in th« 
main they do so understand. It is 
simply that we have reached a stage 
where large-scale war without Ameri- 


can participation borders on the in- 


conceivable. Secondly, national poli- 
cy, which is perforce concerned pri- 
marily with national security, is the 
only policy upon which we as citizens 
can hope to exercise any direct influ- 
ence, and it is our only channel for 
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affecting international policy. Thirdly, 
the projects of policy planners are 
much more likely to prosper if they 
conform at least occasionally to as- 
pirations which the man on the street 
fully shares and understands. To him, 
and to the politician who serves him, 
the security of the United States is 
supremely meaningful and important. 
World security, on the other hand, is 
an abstraction which gains meaning 
—at least meaning sufficient to induce 
him to pay a price for it—only to 
the extent that he is persuaded that 
American security is enhanced there- 
by. The difference may seem super- 
ficially a semantic one, but it is more 
than that. It affects very profoundly 
the question of the kind and degree 
of risks one will accept and the char- 
acter of the price one will pay to 
achieve security. It certainly affects 
the basic method by which we pro- 
ceed to our goal. 


Basic Considerations 


in International Cooperation 


Lest we adopt too patronizing an 
attitude towards the convictions of 
the layman or the politician, let us 
consider for a moment the proposi- 
tions, however dimly he may perceive 
them, upon which those convictions 
rest. At least four such propositions 
may be listed, all of which are basic- 
ally unaffected by the existence of 
the atomic bomb. 

I. International organization at its 
existing level of development is ob- 
viously inadequate to guarantee either 
world or American security. This fact 
explains and partly justifies the pre- 
occupation of most students of inter- 
national relations with procedures for 
developing and improving existing 
bases for international cooperation. 
But exclusive preoccupation with such 
ends leaves a large gap which it is 
inexcusable to ignore, and that for a 
reason which provides our second 
proposition. 

II. It is clear from any dispassion- 
ate and realistic appraisal of the 
forces at work in international rela- 
tions today—the kind of appraisal 
which it is the first responsibility of 
the specialist in the field to provide— 
that a highly reliable and effective 
mechanism for the collective guarantee 
of security can hardly be deemed to 
lie within the range of conditions 
reasonably to be expected within our 
time. At any rate, the degree of prob- 
ability is not high. The atomic bomb 
makes that circumstance more tragic, 
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but it does not otherwise alter it. 
However much the mechanism de- 
scribed deserves working for, it is 
certainly a matter of ordinary pru- 
dence to take heavy insurance against 
failure or even against too slow a 
rate of achievement. 

III. Whatever our predictions con- 
cerning the future of international co- 
operation, they must take into account 
the following basic dilemma: The pur- 
suit of security against war—the ob- 
jective which takes precedence above 
all others in the modern world—is not 
inevitably identical with the pursuit 
of smoother and more intimate in- 
ternational cooperation, the two being 
especially divergent where the latter 
holds out little promise of significant 
success. Where conciliation fails, one 
must take steps which may make that 
failure more certain and more com- 
plete. Where the opponent refuses to 
reason, one can only appease or 
threaten. There are wide variations 
in the flexibility and subtlety with 
which the statesman may either ap- 
pease or threaten, and the degree of 
skill which he brings to his task is 
supremely important. However, it is 
in the main true that appeasement 
tends to encourage further unreason- 
able or “impossible” demands; while 
the threat or warning, however ef- 
fective at the moment, tends to 
wound the opponent and to stimulate 
in him the desire to be less vulnerable 
to threat in the future. Nevertheless, 
the statesman may at any time be 
faced with a choice between these 
two alternatives and these alone. He 
will do well to guarantee for himself 
in advance the maximum of freedom 
of choice between them. 


IV. For the purpose of threat or 
warning, adequate national strength 
is indispensable. The statesman who 
possesses it can choose whether to 
appease or warn; the one who lacks 
it can only appease. As General Eisen- 
hower so neatly put it, strength is 
required to cooperate, weakness can 
only beg. 


Defense Policy 
in a Bipolar World 


In a world in which none of the 
Great Powers felt threatened by one 
or more of the others, we could expect 
to see a salutary neglect of security 
devices resting on the above proposi- 
tions. But it is clear from the recent 
behavior of our Government that it 
feels itself exposed to a threat from 


the Soviet Union, and it is almost 
equally clear that the measures which 
it is pursuing in response to that 
feeling of exposure enjoy the broad- 
est popular support. Moreover, some 
of those measures undeniably entail 
aggravation of the tensions between 
the Soviet Union and ourselves. Is 
it possible to look past the difficulties 
of the moment to see the basic rea- 
sons for that concern? 


A senior American naval officer told 
this writer not so long ago that 
“American strategic calculations con- 
cerning the requirements of great 
wars must envisage the Soviet Union 
as the opponent, if for no other rea- 
son than that she is the only foreign 
Power whose defeat would require 
great exertions on our part.” 


That is a good, simple working rule 
for an admiral. It recalls the old 
doctrine of the “natural enemy.” It 
reminds us also that there would still 
be a problem to concern us even if 
the Soviet Union were something 
other than what it is; and that the 
fact that the power system of today is 
a bipolar one has dominant implica- 
tions of its own. The main trouble 
with a bipolar system, as a colleague 
has so tersely put it, is that the target 
is all too unambiguous. The admiral’s 
statement reminds us also that con- 
cern with security is a concern with 
possibilities, and not necessarily with 
high probabilities or certainties. 


Soviet-American Relations 


Nevertheless, if the reason which 
the admiral gave were the only one 
which counted, there is no doubt that 
our attitudes and our efforts concern- 
ing security would be _ profoundly 
more relaxed than they are. There 
are special reasons residing in the 
character of the Soviet state (or, if 
one insists, in the difference between 
our two systems) and in the events 
resulting from that character (or dif- 
ference in characters) which account 
for the special dangers and the pres- 
ent acute degree of tension. 


There is not space here, or com- 
petence on the part of the writer, to 
permit any analysis of the character 
of the Soviet state or of Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations during the past three 
years. Nor is such analysis necessary 
for our purpose. All we need to guide 
us are a few general observations 
which will be obvious when pointed 
out but which may nevertheless strike 
the reader as having some flavor of 
novelty. 
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First of all, one might suggest that 
students of international relations 
have perhaps muddied the waters un- 
duly by a somewhat excessive concern 
with Soviet motives, particularly with 
the question whether the motives be- 
hind Soviet obstreperousness, and 
worse, are primarily defensive or ag- 
gressive. That is not to argue that 
motives are unimportant. Nor is it 
to complain that motives are always 
difficult if not impossible to fathom, 
which is certainly true. The psycho- 
analyst is obliged professionally to 
reach conclusions about motives, and 
it is noteworthy that his interpreta- 
tions usually differ from those of the 
person whose behavior he is examin- 
ing. What is being suggested here 
is simply 1, that the act may dwarf 
in importance, so far as counteraction 
is concerned, the motive from which 
it leaps; and 2, that a motive which 
stems from convictions which we can- 
not appreciably influence or alter by 
any reasonable acts on our part ceases 
thereby to be of much operational 
significance to us. 


Implications of Soviet 
Philosophy of Foreign Relations 


The significance of the facts that 
the Soviet Union is a police state and 
that its organizing ideology posits 
among other things the necessity of 
world revolution has been sufficiently 
elaborated elsewhere. But a _ point 
which is generally overlooked and 
which is of at least equal significanc« 
is the following: the distinctive ideoi- 
ogy being all-pervading, it quite na- 
turally includes a special interpreta- 
tion of previously existing patterns of 
international relations. That fact 
means, among other things, that the 
reassuring analogies which one can 
draw from Western history concern- 
ing long periods of amicable relations 
between states of widely differing ide- 
ologies are of much diminished rele- 
vance. In almost all those instances 
we find ministers who otherwise rep- 
resent the most widely differing per- 
suasions holding a common approach 
to the conduct of foreign affairs, a 
common respect for the rules of the 
game. 

Those rules, we are often told, ele- 
vated hypocrisy to the status of a 
first principle. “A diplomat,” as the 
old saw goes, “is an honest man sent 
abroad to lie for his country.” But 
there is another aphorism to the ef- 
fect that hypocrisy has at least the 
merit of giving lip service to virtue. 


The “hypocrisy” of Western states- 
men has frequently enough been self- 
deception. The constant appeal to 
higher principles in the instruments 
of diplomacy has almost always been 
something more than window dress- 
ing. The margin of difference between 
declaration and performance, though 
wide, nevertheless had limits which 
the statesman well understood and 
upon which he could base his expec- 
tations. It is a common pattern in all 
civilizations that behavior falls short 
of the aspirations refiected in the 
norms, but the norms are not thereby 
bereft of importance. 

The Communist philosophy explicit- 
ly and systematically rejects the pre- 
viously accepted norms of interna- 
tional conduct. The principle of ex- 
pediency in the approach to the exist- 
ing pattern is not simply indulged in, 
it is avowed and exalted. 

The final and conclusive point rele- 
vant here is that the Soviet Union is 
a military state if not a militaristic 
one. Welfare, in the form of con- 
sumers goods and services, is sub- 
ordinated to military requirements to 
a degree which also has probably nev- 
er before been approximated in mod- 
ern history—certainly not in Nazi 
Germany, which vaunted “guns _ be- 
fore butter.” While the milder kinds 
of Socialists have often been pacifists, 
no real Communist philosopher from 
Marx to the present has ever had the 
slightest use for pacifism. Marx, in- 
deed, and Lenin too, took frequent 
occasion to bend their matchless scorn 
upon it. 


Our Approach to Soviet 
Opportunism 


The points just stated are not mat- 
ters of opinion. They are the kind of 
conclusions which any normal intelli- 
gence operation provides, except that 
the factual evidence which supports 
them is far more abundant and incon- 
trovertible than is usually available 
to the intelligence officer in his gen- 
eral run of problems. It is the kind 
of evidence upon which policy, as dis- 
tinct from hope or yearning, must be 
based. 

These conclusions do not point to 
the inevitability of war. They do 
point, however, to a policy the real- 
ization of which will at each recur- 
rence of crisis serve to persuade the 
Soviet leaders that the expedient so- 
lution is the peaceful one. Such a 
policy would no doubt also serve to 
reduce the frequency of crises. For 


the saving grace of the Soviet philos- 
ophy so far as international relations 
are concerned is that, unlike the Nazi 
ideology, it incorporates within itself 
no time schedule. Hitler had to ac- 
complish his ultimate goals not only 
within his lifetime but within his 
years of vigor. The Soviet attitude 
appears to be much more opportunis- 
tic. The Soviets may be unshakably 
convinced that ultimately there must 
be war between the Communist world 
and what they call the “capitalist” 
one. Since that conviction is a cardi- 
nal doctrine of their faith, we can 
probably do nothing within the pres- 
ent generation to alter it. What we 
can do, however, is to persuade them 
each time the question arises that 
“The time is not yet!” 


Effect of Atomic Bomb 
on Our Policy 


The problem to which we now return 
is the problem of how to accomplish 
this act of persuasion in an atomic age, 
when the already precious objective of 
peace is made immeasurably more 
precious by the immeasurably en- 
hanced horror of the alternative. 
However, since preoccupation with 
the horror has brought us nothing 
positive thus far, and offers exceed- 
ingly little promise of doing so in the 
future, it is time for a shift to a 
more sober position. There are a 
large number of questions pressing 
for an answer, and consideration of 
many of them requires appraisal of 
the atomic bomb as an instrument of 
war—and hence of international poli- 
tics—rather than as a visitation of a 
wrathful deity. 

No doubt the first question con- 
cerns the effect of the atomic bomb 
upon the basic power relationship be- 
tween the United States and the Sov- 
iet Union. Postponing for a moment 
such qualifying considerations as 
stem from our present but admittedly 
temporary monopoly, we see at once 
that one of the most fundamental 
changes created by the atomic bomb 
is that it makes possible for the first 
time decisive military action between 
the two great centers of power. 

In a brilliant study published dur- 
ing the recent war, Professor William 
T. R. Fox based much of his analysis 
of Great Power relationships on the 
proposition that a war between the 
Anglo-American bloc on the one side 
and the Soviet Union on the other 
would be almost inevitably bound to 
result in a stalemate, and that com- 
mon recognition of this fact by both 
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sides would powerfully influence (pre- 
sumably for the better) relations be- 
tween them. His explanation follows: 

The pressure which either the So- 
viet Union or the Western powers can 
bring to bear upon the other in its 
main centers of power is surely much 
less than is implied by the statement 
that the two are the strongest forces 
in the world. Not only are the points 
of direct contact few and inaccessible 
but the centers are widely separated. 
The armed power of each can be 
effectively carried only part of the 
way to the other. American control 
over the seaward approaches to the 
New World will in any foreseeable 
future render a transoceanic opera- 
tion by the Soviet Union impossible. 
The massive superiority of its land 
army should on the other hand dis- 
courage the Western powers from at- 
tempting a large-scale amphibious op- 
eration against hostile shores con- 
trolled by the Red Army.! 

That proposition was not only true 
at the time of writing, but it could 
also be argued that no conceivable 
evolution of the instruments of war 
then publicly known could have sig- 
nificantly modified it. To be sure, 
strategic bombing was grad- 
ually developing in effective- 
ness, and the striking range 
of bomber aircraft was slowly 
but steadily increasing. How- 
ever, with the experience of 
World War II, none but ex- en 
tremists could argue that stra- 
tegic bombing was sufficient unto it- 
self for winning a war against a 
great nation. 
increasing range of bomber aircraft, 
there were a variety of technical 
reasons, quite impressive in the ag- 
gregate, to support the conclusion 
that a comprehensive program of 
strategic bombing over what might be 
called intercontinental distances would 
not become practicable “in the fore- 
seeable future.” 


} 2 sy 
Moreover, despite tne 


That conclusion as- 
sumed, of course, an evolutionary im- 
provement in known types of bombs 
and incendiaries, roughly approximat- 
ing in magnitude the developments of 
the preceding score of years. At any 
rate, it was as nearly certain as any 
military prediction can be that a con- 
flict between the two major centers 
of power would be a prolonged one— 
comparable in duration to the two 
world wars—and not promising the 
same finality of decision achieved in 
each of those instances. 


The atomic bomb has changed all 
that. Unless the number of atomic 
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bombs which it is possible for any 
nation to make in, say, 10 years’ time 
is far smaller than the most restrained 
estimates would indicate, there can 
no longer be any question of the “de- 
cisiveness” of a strategic bombing 
campaign waged primarily with atom- 
ic bombs. Also, for a variety of rea- 
sons which cannot be reviewed here 
but which are readily available else- 
where,” distance no longer presents 
the same kind of barrier to effective 
strategic bombing with atomic bombs 
that it does with chemical bombs. 
With atomic bombs, planes already 
in military service could effectively 
attack from bases within the conti- 
nental United States important tar- 
gets in the Soviet Union, which the 
same planes could not do if they car- 
ried only chemical bombs. Thus, there 
is no absolute necessity to wage great 
campaigns merely to secure advanced 
bombing bases. Finally, it is difficult 
to see how the decisive phases of a 
war fought with substantial numbers 
of atomic bombs could be anything 
but short. 


The corollary of the point made 
in the previous paragraph is that the 
atomic bomb has deprived the United 
States of what amounted to 
absolute security against at- 
tack upon its continental terri- 
tories. Its naval supremacy was 
sufficient to guarantee it both 
against direct invasion of hos- 
tile land forces and against 
enemy seizure of bases close 
to our frontiers for large-scale bomb- 
ing attack. A potential enemy might 


count on token raids, but nothing 


more. America’s invulnerability was 
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1944, p. 102. 


2 See especially “The Absolute Weapon: 
Atomic Power and World Order,” edited by 
Bernard Brodie (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1946), p. 34-40; also “The Atomic Bomb and 
the Armed Services,” by Bernard Brodie and 
Eilene Galloway, Public Affairs Bulletin No. 55 
(Legislative Reference Service, Library of Cong 
ress), p. 42-45. The reasons why the same 
plane can be effective over much greater dis 
tances with atomic bombs than with chemical 
bombs concern basically the intricate relation 
ships between such factors as the amount of 
bombs which a plane can carry over any given 
distance, the total military effort expended in 
carrying it over that distance, and the tolerable 
rate of loss of attacking planes. Since the 
atomic bomb does enormously more damage 
than an equivalent load of chemical bombs, 
the cost per sortie which is acceptable with 
atomic bombs is also proportionately greater 
—great enough, in fact, to include 100 percent 
loss of planes on successful attacks. The greater 
acceptable cost; that fact that the plane itself 
need not be retrieved (whatever the arrange 
ments made for the rescue of the crew); and 
the additional fact that a single atomic bomb, 
whatever its weight, is always a sufficient pay- 
load for any distance which the plane is capable 
of carrying it, will have the effect of at least 
doubling the maximum effective bombing range 
of any plane of B-29 size or greater. 





akin to that which Britain enjoyed 
through the centuries until the per- 
fecting of the submarine on the eve 
of World War I. The language which 
Francis Bacon applied to superior sea 
power in his own time, that it might 
take “as much or as little of a war 
as it liked,” still largely held for the 
United States, alone among nations. 
But with intercontinental] 
bombing available to any enemy who 
holds in substantial numbers the tools 


effective 


already in our hands, that treasured 
position is gone. The atomic bomb 
has in military effect translated the 
United States into a European Power. 


Armament Competition 


and Security from War 


However, though Heaven is lost 


ost 
not all is lost. There is still the issue 


of superiority to contend with. Three 
questions especially concern us. Is 
clear and conspicuous military su- 
periority possible in an age of atomic 
possible for the 
United States to maintain it vis-a- 
vis its major rival? And what will 


be the political consequences of an 


bombs? If so, is it 


effort to maintain atomic superiority ? 

It is not possibile in a few para- 
graphs to do more than outline the 
nature of the problem contained in 
zach of these questions and perhaps 
to indicate the fallacy of certain prev- 
alent suppositions concerning it. Let 
us take the third question first. 


There has long been a _ fashion 


among academic specialists 
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national relations to deprecate as fu- 
tile and worse the quest on the part 
of any nation for military superiority 
over its rivals. As the argument 
runs, the attempt is bound to provok« 
a similar pursuit on the part of the 
rival, the net result being an arma- 
ments race which inevitably results 
in war. Historical support is of course 
not lacking, especially if the histori- 
cal instances be chosen with discrimi- 
nation. The prevalence of this doc- 
trine has had a great deal to do with 
our frenetic pursuit of international 
control of atomic energy at almost 
any cost, including the cost of neg- 
lecting to consider any possible al- 
ternatives. 


There is of course an important 
element of truth in the idea. But 
there is also much taken for granted 
in it which is not true. It is not true, 
for example, and has not been true 
at least since the industrial revolu- 
tion began, that the so-called Great 
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Powers have been on an approximate- 
ly equal footing in terms of their abil- 
ity to compete in the production of 
those instruments of war that really 
counted. It could be said, for example, 
that it was the Washington Naval 
Treaty of 1922 which made the Pa- 
cific phase of World War II possible, 
for it assured to Japan something 
much closer to naval parity 

with the United States than 

would have been anywhere 

near her reach in any real 
building competition ensuing 

from the absence of such a 
treaty. The Treaty did avoid 

for a time a “costly” naval 
building competition. But was not 
the war with Japan immeasurably 
more costly? And would Japan have 
dared embark upon a war against an 
America boasting a naval power which 
was—as it easily could have been, 
without any untoward strain upon 
the American economy—two or three 
times her own? 





General propositions should not be 
pushed too far, including the one just 
stated, but there is much cant in 
the field of international studies which 
needs to be brushed out. Those to 
whom armaments competition ap- 
pears disastrous as well as wicked 
are somewhat inconsistent when they 
look back nostalgically on the rela- 
tively peaceful nineteenth century 
and on the marvelous role played by 
Great Britain in helping to preserve 
that peace. They will speak vaguely 
of Britain’s invulnerability as a con- 
tributing factor, as though that in- 
vulnerability were something handed 
down from on high. It was indeed 
Britain’s invulnerability at home 
which enabled British statesmen to 
play such an active and on the whole 
beneficent part in helping preserve 
the peace of Europe, but it was not 
simply the accident of the Channel 
which made Britain invulnerable. It 
was her clear-cut naval superiority 
over the Channel and adjacent seas, 
the impairment of which Britain 
would not brook, which gave her that 
enviable position. 


Feasibility of Maintaining 
Bomb Superiority 


Returning again to the atomic 
bomb, the issue is not whether our 
country ought to seek to maintain its 
present superiority in atomic arma- 
ments but whether it has any chance 
at all of succeeding in such an effort. 
It has been argued by some (includ- 


ing at one time the present writer) 
that it was in the very nature of 
atomic armaments that the kind of 
clear and decisive military superiority 
that was feasible in the past—conspic- 
uously in the case of naval armaments 
—could no longer be realized. The 
argument was based fundamentally 
on two considerations: first, that there 
was “no defense against the 
atomic bomb,” and_ second, 
that when a nation had enough 
bombs to overwhelm its oppo- 
nent in one surprise attack 
and was willing to make such 
attack, it would make little 
difference whether its oppo- 
nent had two or three times the 
number. 

There is now reason to believe that 
the situation is not so simple as all 
that. A great deal depends on the 
total number of bombs which it will 
be possible for the various Great 
Powers to make in any given period 
of time. Clearly, a three to one su- 
periority in numbers of bombs would 
mean one thing if the numbers of 
bombs on each side were numbered 
at most in the scores or hundreds, 
and something quite different (and 
much less significant) if they were 
numbered in the thousands. Informa- 
tion which would enable private citi- 
zens to make intelligent estimates 
concerning rate of bomb production 
has not been made public, but there 
appear to be hints in various quarters 
that the maximum feasible rate of 
bomb production is substantially less 
than was being generally assumed 
two years ago. It is also clear that 
the richer of the known deposits of 
uranium and thorium are much more 
accessible to the United States than 
to the Soviet Union. 

One may also assume that the enor- 
mous technological lead which the 
United States has over the Soviet 
Union—and which shows no conclu- 
sive signs of diminishing—is bound 
to mean a great potential advantage 
for the United States in the design 
of the instruments for using the atom- 
ic bomb. The bomb by itself has no 
military utility. It must be delivered 
to the target in some kind of vehicle 
which, unless it is a free-flying rocket, 
is subject to various kinds of attack. 
Marked superiority in the vehicle or 
in the means of shooting down the 
enemy’s vehicles may be no less im- 
portant than superiority in numbers 
of bombs, especially if those numbers 
are something less than gigantic. If 
those several types of superiority are 


concentrated on the same side, the 
disparity in atomic fighting power 
may be sufficient to warrant compari- 
son with outright monopoly. 

The Soviet Union has been able, 
with the assistance of German tech- 
nicians, to build several types of jet- 
propelled fighters, and she has also 
built several large bombers patterned 
after our B-29, some models of which 
were impounded by her during the 
war. But a few German technicians 
are not going to make the difference 
between a backward technology and 
an eagerly progressive one. Our lead 
in types of aircraft, in the ordnance 
of combat aviation, and in anti-air- 
craft matériel should, or rather could, 
be as great during the next 20 years 
as it was in the recent war. The only 
question is whether we will make the 
necessary effort to keep in the lead 
in our military technology. That the 
Soviet Union will spare no effort 
within her capabilities to overtake us 
goes without saying. 


Military Superiority 
as a Diplomatic Weapon 


We are often told that our monop- 
oly of the atomic bomb is a wasting 
asset. It is, to be sure, in the sense 
that some day it is bound to end and 
we are constantly getting closer to 
that day. But is our superiority sim- 
ilarly a wasting asset? In one respect, 
at least, we know that it is not, for 
our fund of bombs is increasing stead- 
ily during the period in which the 
Soviet Union remains without any. 
duces its first bomb, we will have 
many more than we do at present. 
What happens thereafter depends on 
a large number of variables. But 
looking forward from the present, we 
may say with a good deal of assurance 
that our present superiority in atomic 
armaments will increase considerably 
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before it begins to wane, that it may 
continue to increase even after the 
Soviet Union is producing bombs, and 
that it may be a long time in waning 
thereafter. At any rate, we know that 
merely to distinguish—as is usually 
done—between the monopoly period 
(in which we are safe) and the post- 
monopoly period (in which we are 
lost) is not enough. 

One might incidentally point out 
that it is easy to be oversubtle con- 
cerning the political consequences of 
our present monopoly of the bomb. 
The duty of the intellectual to get 
behind the obvious too often betrays 
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him into ignoring the obvious or 
even denying it. We have heard a 
good many references to the fact that 
the atomic bomb, being a weapon of 
mass destruction, is not really handy 
for diplomatic manoeuvering. We have 
been told also that since we would 
never use it against cities inhabited 
by friendly peoples, it would not help 
us one whit in stopping Soviet armies 
from overrunning Western Europe. 
The latter observation happens not 
to be strategically correct, since the 
destruction of Russian cities and in- 
dustries would make a great deal of 
difference in the ability of the Soviet 
armies to overrun Western Europe, 
or to maintain themselves in that area 
if they got there. But the fact re- 
mains that the atomic bomb is today 
our only means for throwing substan- 
tial power immediately against the 
Soviet Union in the event of flagrant 
Soviet aggression. The Soviets may 
underestimate the power of the bomb 
(as may, indeed, our own military 
leaders), but they cannot be entirely 
oblivious of that fact. If they choose 
war now it will be either because they 
underestimate the bomb even more 
grossly than they appear to or be- 
cause they would rather face the haz- 
ard now when our bombs are few 
than later when they are many. 
Concerning the effects of the atom- 
ic bomb upon our military organiza- 
tion and strategic plans, we must 
recognize first of all that, to para- 
phrase Clemenceau, the matter is 
much too important to be left to the 
generals—or to the politicians either 
for that matter. Formulation of se- 
curity policy demands anticipation of 
probabilities with due regard to what 
is politically possible or feasible. But 
consideration of the latter may too 
easily degenerate into preoccupation 
with what is politically safe. Political 
leaders, moreover, have neither the 
time nor the inclination to preoccupy 
themselves with the long-term sig- 
nificance of changes in military tech- 
nology, and rarely the com- 
petence to make anything 
of it if they do. They must 
rely upon the advice of 
their military aides, who 
belong to a profession long 
recognized as markedly con- 
servative—though it is easy 
to exaggerate the degree and charac- 
ter of that conservatism—who have 
vested service and personal interests 
which influence them consciously or 
unconsciously, whose talents are not 
primarily dialectic, and who are sad- 
dled with tremendous responsibility. 
The responsibility powerfully rein- 
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forces the conservative tendencies 
already present as a result of nurture 
and training. We are therefore not 
likely to find military leaders, or the 
civilian officials whom they advise, 
accepting readily upon the advent of 
some revolutionary military device 
that drastic adjustment which free 
and objective inquiry may indicate as 
necessary or at least desirable. 


Estimates of the Bomb's 
Strategic Effectiveness 

It is a little startling, some three 
years after Hiroshima, to find the 
military departments of our govern- 
ment still apparently unprepared to 
think in terms of what strategic ef- 
fects are to be expected from the use 
of any given number of bombs. The 
national safety will of course demand 
close secrecy concerning conclusions 
reached, but in this instance there is 
reason for believing that “security” 
is concealing the absence of thinking 
rather than the import of the ideas 
derived. For example, in the paper 
prepared by the War Department in 
March 1947 on “The Effects of the 
Atomic Bomb on National Security,” 
there is a reference to something 
called a “significant” number of 
bombs. The meaning of “significant” 
is then explained only as indicating 
that number of bombs which would 
“provide an important military ca- 
pability.”? The military profession is 
not the only one which habitually be- 
trays itself with catch phrases, but 
when we think of the absence of logic 
usually inherent in such sacrosanct 
phrases as “balanced fleet” or “bal- 
anced force,” we cannot be too opti- 
mistic about the precision of thought 
behind the “important military ca- 
pability.” 

We know that one bomb will not 
win a war against a major Power, 
since it took two to produce the surren- 
der of an already defeated Japan. The 
same may reasonably be held to be 
true of five or ten. But there 
appears to be little idea 
anywhere what number 
would be “significant” and 
even less conception of how 
many it takes to make the 
weapon “decisive.” Much 
will of course depend on 
how the bombs are used, but then the 
significance of the whole issue is that 
the number available and the esti- 
mates concerning the capabilities of 


$ The War Department Paper was published 
in the Public Affairs Bulletin No. 55 already 
cited. The specific reference above is to page 
67 of the Bulletin. 





that number will in large part govern 
the way in which they are used. 

It is not easy to extrapolate the 
strategic effectiveness of atomic 
bombs from the experience with stra- 
tegic bombing gained in the recent 
war. There are too many differences, 
besides that of magnitude of destruc- 
tion per bomb or per plane, between 
bombing with chemical bombs and 
attacking with atomic bombs. It is 
not even a simple matter to determine 
the factor of increase in power of the 
atomic bomb over an equivalent load 
of chemical bombs. But we do have 
enough data to provide the basis for 
some intensive research which might 
throw some light on the problem. 
What we need to know is: “How 
many bombs will do what?” And the 
“what” must be reckoned in over-all 
strategic results rather than merely 
in acres destroyed. 

The evidence is presumptive only, 
but nevertheless impressive, that our 
military planners are thinking of an 
atomic bomb which is an “important 
military capability” but nevertheless 
only an ancillary rather than a deci- 
sive weapon. The chief danger is that 
the inevitably transitory nature of 
the conditions presumed will not be 
recognized sufficiently or in time. Re- 
gardless of what the Soviet Union 
may accomplish in the field, our own 
production of atomic bombs is pro- 
ceeding apace, and the justification 
for regarding the weapon as an an- 
cillary one is bound to evaporate as 
our stockpile accumulates. 


Cost of Preparedness 
in Its Broader Aspects 


If we consider national defense 
policy in its broader aspects, and look 
beyond the period of American mo- 
nopoly of atomic weapons, we see that 
recognition of the loss of American 
invulnerability to overseas attack and 
expectation of quick decisions in the 
event of war will no doubt entail a 
violent wrench to our defense tradi- 
tions. Preparedness in the old sense 
of the term, which meant mainly pro- 
vision for great expansion of the 
military services and of military pro- 
duction after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, will appear even less adequate 
than it has been charged with being 
in the past. What will that mean for 
the costs of military preparedness? 
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Unquestionably the costs will in- 
crease, as they have already begun to. 
But we should not assume that the 
restraints which have always operated 
on the growth of military budgets 
will become inconsequential. There 
have been no systematic studies of 
the various factors governing the size 
of military budgets. It is obvious that 
periods of international tensions gen- 
erally stimulate increases in military 
expenditure, and historians have dwelt 
on the scale of the armaments races 
preceding the two world wars. But 
they have scarcely considered the sig- 
nificance of the fact that in each case 
the extent of the arming, though 
large in comparison with more tran- 
quil periods, was relatively small in 
contrast to the expansion of the war 
period itself. 


Living with the Bomb 


We are speaking here partly of or- 
dinary human inertia, even under cir- 
cumstances where war appears immi- 
nent, and in so far as that inertia can 
be relied upon to be both pronounced 
and universal it should definitely en- 
ter into our calculations. But there 
is more to the matter than simple in- 
ertia. Wartime economies are char- 
acteristically fat-consuming. Both 
the toleration of them by the public 
and the physical possibility of main- 
taining their inordinate pace depend 
on the fact that they are temporary 
and recognized to be such, If there 
is to be fat to consume it must first 
be accumulated. In other words, even 
from the point of view strictly of de- 
fense needs, war economies can be 
inaugurated too soon as well as too 
late. And if the relevant comments 
of General Eisenhower while he was 
Chief of Staff of the Army can be 
taken as representative, that fact is 
recognized by the military them- 
selves. 


There is also the problem of avoid- 
ing military expenditure which is im- 
provident not only because it is too 
large but also because it is misdirect- 
ed. We have heard much, for exam- 
ple, of the business of dispersing our 
cities as a defense against atomic 
attack. It is clear that such disper- 
sion would result in a tremendous 
loss of fixed and sunk capital and, in 
all probability, in a less efficient spa- 
tial arrangement of industries than 
previously existed. Thus, even if one 
should make the wholly untenable as- 
sumption that wholesale dispersion of 
our cities and the losses resulting 


would be tolerated by the public, the 
project might still appear to be mili- 
tarily wasteful. A great many com- 
bat airplanes could be provided with 
what it would cost to disperse even 
a relatively small city. There is no 
doubt a margin for the dispersion of 
key industries and services which 
would not loom large in terms of the 
economy as a whole but which would 
nevertheless have important security 
results. If so, the accomplishment of 
that objective should remain a maxi- 
mum as well as a minimum goal. 


These observations are of course 
not very reassuring to those who, like 
the present writer, deplore the ne- 
cessity of spending on military pro- 
tection even so substantial a portion 
of our national income as we are 
spending today. The limits referred 
to are fairly flexible and we are still 
far from having reached them. And 
what will occur in this country when 
the conviction settles upon it that 
the Soviet Union is producing atomic 
bombs is the big question of the fu- 
ture. But the error for which we are 
now paying was after all perpetrated 
some three centuries ago, when Gali- 
leo was permitted to escape burning. 
Our problem now is to develop the 
habit of living with the atomic bomb, 
and the very incomprehensibility of 
the potential catastrophe inherent in 
it may well make that task easier. 





Science and Politics 
in Russia 


(Continued from Page 368) 


Lysenko’s report at this session on 
the state of affairs in biology was 
approved by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and expresses the line of the 
Bolshevik Party.” 


A number of Lysenko’s opponents 
confessed their “errors” and recanted 
their belief in Mendelian heredity; 
several others were dismissed from 
scientific positions or had their labora- 
tories abolished. Pravda made the 
basic question clear: “Is the inheri- 
tance of characteristics and features, 
acquired by plant and animal organ- 
isms during their lifetime, possible?” 
As far as Russia is concerned, the 
question has been settled, not in the 
usual way by a consensus of scien- 
tific observation and experiment, but 
by a political decree. 


Because scientists in other countries 
have come to opposing conclusions, 


one is led to ask whether scientific 
evidence exists in Russia of which 
other scientists are ignorant. Two 
British botanists, Hudson and Rich- 
ens, have read, digested and sum- 
marized in English everything pub- 
lished by Lysenko and his collabora- 
tors up to 1946. They found no such 
evidence. 


There must, therefore, be political 
reasons for the political decision. 
These are also revealed in the Pravda 
editorial, which labeled the opposing 
trends as, on the one hand, “the 
Michurin trend—progressive, mate- 
rialist, Soviet” and on the other, “the 
Mendel-Morgan-Weissman trend—re- 
actionary, idealist, bourgeois.” 


Moreover, the “orthodox” Russian 
geneticists have been castigated as 
guilty of “un-Soviet activities” in 
listening sympathetically to foreign 
scientists. This type of isolationism 
is not unknown outside of Russia, and 
American scientists who participate 
in world studies, as they must, occa- 
sionally have to fear the charge of 
“Un-American activities.” 


Some people have been apprehen- 
sive that official Communist approval 
and acceptance of Lysenko’s views 
might lead to a Soviet situation simi- 
lar to that which obtained in Nazi 
Germany, in which genetics was used 
to buttress a particular approach to 
racial differences. Apart from the 
danger of deciding a scientific ques- 
tion by fiat, the decision in this case 
would appear to put the Soviet Union 
in direct opposition to the Nazi theory. 


The Nazis proclaimed that blood 
was all-powerful, that there could be 
no cure for having parents of the 
wrong racial stock. The Russians take 
the opposite view—hereditary differ- 
ences are unimportant as compared 
to the powerful effects of environ- 
ment. Although there seems to be no 
experimental justification for this 
view, it has never lacked friends 
among those in all countries to whom 
the apparent determinism of heredity 
is philosophically repugnant. The 
warmest defenders of the doctrine of 
the inheritance of acquired charac- 
teristics have always been those who 
most wanted it to be true, either to 
explain the evolution of creatures long 
since dead, or to make a better future 
for those not yet born. 


Those who have dealt with the mat- 
ter at first hand, however, have failed 
to convince their fellow-biologists, 
and generally themselves as well, that 
heredity changes in any way except 
by mutation. 
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FAS LOYALTY COMMITTEE 
SUMMARIZES CLEARANCE PROCEDURES 


The Scientists’ Committee on Loyal- 
ty Problems, recently appointed by 
the FAS, has prepared a summary of 
clearance procedures, a digest of 
which follows: 


Loyalty Clearance— 
Employees 


The cornerstone of present loyalty 
clearance procedures is the President’s 
Order of March 21, 1947. The head of 
each department and agency is re- 
sponsible for investigations of all em- 
ployees and for setting up loyalty 
boards. Written charges are required; 
rights are granted to an administra- 
tive hearing and to choice of council, 
and of appeal to the Civil Service 
Commission Review Board. 

An investigative agency may refuse 
to disclose the names of confidential 
informants. The activities which may 
be considered in determining loyalty 
include, sabotage, treason, or sym- 
pathetic association with organiza- 
tions declared totalitarian, fascist, 
communist, or subversive by the At- 
torney General. 

The Loyalty Board of the Civil 
Service Commission issued regula- 
tions which provide (1) the employee 
may be present at the hearing with 
his counsel (2) the employee has sim- 
ilar rights in the appeal to the Loyal- 
ty Review Board, (8) a copy of the 
transcript of the hearing before the 
department loyalty board shall be 
given the employee upon request, (4) 
employees may not be suspended un- 
till an initial unfavorable determina- 
tion has been made, except in cases 
seriously threatening national secur- 
ity, (5) the agency boards may per- 
mit the employee to resign. 

The Hatch Act makes it unlawful 
for any government employee to have 
membership in any party or organiza- 
tion advocating the overthrow of our 
form of government; the penalty is 
immediate removal. Also, several ap- 
propriation acts prohibit the use of 
funds to pay the wages of persons 
who advocate, or are members of or- 
ganizations which advocate, the over- 
throw of the government by force and 
violence. 

The Department of Commerce, 
which includes the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, the Weather Bureau, and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, set up 
a Loyalty Board which reviews all 
employee records and conducts hear- 
ings. It contains all the relevant pro- 
visions of the Executive Order and 
the Loyalty Review Board. 


The Department of the Interior, the 
Federal Security Agency, and the Fed- 
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eral Communications Commission, 
have all established similar boards. 


The Army does not have loyalty 
clearance procedures, but security 
clearance is required of all civilian 
employees. 


The Navy distinguishes between 
loyalty and security cases and has 
separate procedures for each. The 
screening of employee records is car- 
ried out by administrative officers and 
hearings are conducted by the De- 
partmental Loyalty Board. 

No information on procedures has 
been received from the Air Force. 


Security Clearance— 


Employees 


By legislative action, the power of 
summary removal has been granted to 
the heads of the War and Navy De- 
partments, the State Department, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the 
AEC, which are considered “sensitive 
security areas”. Since such removal 
of employees is authorized in the “in- 
terests of national security”, the 
clearance required for employees in 
these departments is called security 
clearance. This is the legal distinc- 
tion between security cases and loy- 
alty cases. Security clearance is not 
necessarily required for all the em- 
ployees of the above departments and 
agencies, but, when it is not required, 
loyalty clearance is. 


Power of summary removal of civil 
service employees is given to the Sec- 
retaries of War and Navy, provided 
that the person discharged shall have 
the right to “be fully informed of the 
reasons”. 


The decision may be appealed to the 
Army’s Security Review Board; the 
employee has a right to a hearing, 
may be represented by counsel, and 
may present evidence and introduce 
witnesses (this is the only hearing 
given the employee). The decision is 
sent to the Secretary of the Army for 
final action. 


Similar procedure applies to Navy 
employees; the employee is given the 
right to make a personal appearance 














before the activity head but no hear- 
ings are provided. 

No information on procedures has 
been received from the Air Force. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 is 
less explicit than other statutes in 
conferring the power of summary re- 
moval. However, it states, “. .. The 
Commission shall make adequate pro- 
visions for administrative review of 
any determination to dismiss any em- 
ployee”, and that no person shall be 
given access to restricted data until 
the F.B.I. has made a report to the 
Commission. 

No procedures were announced by 
the AEC until April 15, 1948, when 
its “Interim Preoedure” was issued. 
The Manager of Directed Operations 
concerned makes preliminary decisions 
and notifies an employee of his in- 
terim status and of the charges 
against him, in case the decision is 
unfavorable. The employee is given 
the right to appear before the local 
Personnel Security Board with or 
without counsel of his own choosing, 
and to present evidence through wit- 
nesses and documents. In case the 
local Board recommends that security 
clearance not be granted, the em- 
ployee may appeal to the Personnel 
Security Review Board. 


Loyalty Clearance— 
Applicants 


The regulations of the Loyalty Re- 
view Board prescribe the same pro- 
cedures for “applicants” as for “ap- 
pointees”. Preliminary investigations 
and hearings are conducted by a re- 
gional loyalty board of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


Special Provisions 
of Atomic Energy Act 


The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
(Public Law 585—79th Congress), in 
Section 10 (b) (5) (B) (i), required 
that no contract, agreement, or loan 
shall be made until it has been agreed 
in writing that no person will have 
access to restricted data until the 
F.B.I. has reported to the Commission 
on that person and the Commission 
has determined that such access will 
not endanger national security. 

The “Interim Procedure” of April 
15, 1948 (discussed in Part II. E 
above) applies” ... to contractors’ 
and licensees’ employed subject to 
security clearance under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946”. 

















It’s MORE FOOD for LESS MONEY 











Food Packages Abroad.. . 10. 


INSURED - GUARANTEED DELIVERY 
DUTY FREE-RATION FREE 
NON-PROFIT - GOVERNMENT APPROVED 


ome, 


o 
o 
or 


esos 











x 


Pd 
J 


ur at 


CONTENTS: 


1 Ib. Braised Beef 

2-8 oz. tins of Liver Pate 
2-8 oz. tins of Corned Beef Loaf 
2 Ib. Shortening 

1 Ib. Chocolate 




















CARE Cooperative for American Remittances to Europe, 


Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y Enclosed is ten dollars for each CARE package 


Prompt Deliv- 










ery Depends - 7 
S CARE Food Packages may be sent to: Austria, Belgium, Bul- park Boog Cer- To Be Delivered To: [] Check [) Money order 
2-8 oz. tins of Cocoa garia, Czechoslovakia, Eire (Ireland), Finland, France, Ger- rect Address. 
2 Ib. Whol ilk many (Americon, British and French Zones and all of Berlin), 
‘ ole Milk Powder Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, Poland PLEASE 


PRINT 





8 oz. Egg Powder 
1 Ib. Apricots 


(Name) 













Your Name and Address: 














1 bb. Raisins (Street and Number) 
7 Ib. Flour 
2 Ib. Sugar (Name) (Town and Country) 


1 Ib. Coffee (For Britain: % Ib. tea) 
2-3 oz. Bars of Soap 
% oz. Yeast 











(Streef and Number) 












cost of this advertise (City and State) A RECEIPT, SIGNED BY THE BENEFICIARY YOU 


i f Dote 
t has been donated NAME. WILL BE RETURNED TO YOU (signature of sender) (De ) 





KELEKET INSTRUMENTS 


for Detection and Measurement of Radiation 


Keleket Instruments are designed, engin- 
eered and produced by scientists who 
pioneered in the detection and measure- 
DOSIMETER ment of radio-activity by instruments. 
& CHARGING UNIT .. . . These precision-built instruments pro- 
Neils Keds KekeO Ne eee eaotection. vide scientists, engineers, researchers and 
Models K-150, K-160 and K-170 provide measurement , ; > 

ranges of 10r, 50r and 100r respectively. Use Charging others engaged in the detection and meas- 

Unit, Model K-135 for charging Dosimeters. Write —— ee . : : 
for buitess O2. urement of radiation, with high quality 
Dependable Dosimeters, Charging Units, 
Pocket Chambers, Charge - Readers, 
Ion Counters, Alpha Scalers and Beta- 
Gamma Scalers. Engineered for quantity 
production they offer you high quality 
instruments at reasonable cost. Complete 
information on any of the Keleket in- 
struments may be obtained by writing 
— Department AB, Instrument Division, 
aa ogg ly os ml Kelley-Koett Mfg. Co., Covington, Ky. 
Counter, Models K-98 and 


K-99 are available from stock. 
Send for bulletin C-1. 





ION COUNTER . 
thin wall glass counter for 
Beta and Gamma detection 
Write for bulletin C-2 





ALPHA SCALER ... 
Model K-263 with Autocount, 
Autotime and scale Selection 
features. Send for bulletin E-2 








POCKET CHAMBER & 
CHARGE-READER 
Models K-700 and 
K-425 are for person- 
nel protection. Write 
for bulletin Q-3. 











BETA-GAMMA SCALER ... 
Models K-280 and K-285 with Auio- 
count and Autotime features and Scale 


~ yea €s Write for bulletin E-1. 
— &) .: 
e} © f oe 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


THE KELLEY-KOETT MEG. CO, 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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